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EXPOSITION OF ROMANS 1x: 1—@. 


I say the truth in Christ, I lie not, my conscience also bearing me witness in the 
Holy Ghost. ThatI have great heaviness and continual sorrow in my heart. ForI 
could wish that myself were accursed from Christ, for my brethren, my kinsmen 


according to the flesh. 


Tue point in this passage of Scripture which requires more par- 
ticular attention is the expression in the 3rd verse: ‘I could wish that 
myself were accursed from Christ.” 

Those who hold that all virtue consists in disinterested benevo- 
lence, understand these words literally, and believe that the apostle 
here expresses his willingness to be eternally accursed, or separa- 
ted from Christ for the benefit of his brethren the Israelites. 

That this is not the true sense of the passage appears—First, from 
its being at variance with those common sentiments of self preser- 
vation, which were implanted in the human breast by the hand of 
infinite wisdom, and which are unquestionably to be followed when 
co-operating with higher motives. 

In the next place: It is inconsistent with the profession of Chris- 
tianity to be willing to be God’s enemy for a moment, much more, 
for ever; but to be eternally accursed, or separated from Christ is 
the doom of his enemies, all of whom, are to be punished with 
everlasting destruction ‘‘from the presence of God and from the glory 
of his power.” 

Again: If the apostle here literally means that he was willing to 
be accursed from Christ, he is for once and only once, unaccount- 
ably inconsistent with himself; for in the epistle to the Philippians, 
3d chapter, after mentioning the many advantages he had enjoyed 
asaJew, in consequence of his having strictly observed the cere- 
monial law, he says—‘‘But what things were gain to me, those I 
counted loss for Christ. Yea, doubtless, and I count all things but 
loss for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord; 
for whom I have suffered the loss of all things, and do count them 
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but dung,that I may win Christ.’-—And in Rom. 8: 38, 39—He says, 
‘I am persuaded that neither death nor life,nor angels,nor principal- 
ities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor 
height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate 
us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” Now 
since he says he had willingly suffered the loss of all things in win- 
ning Christ; and having just pronounced it impossible to be separa~- 
ted from his love, is it not utterly preposterous to imagine that, he 
should immediately at the commencement of the next chapter 
express a willingness to be separated from Christ! — 

And further—According to the literal sense of this passage 
Paul’s being accursed from Christ was to have procured the salva- 
tion of his brethren. But the doctrine of the Bible is that ‘‘there 
is but one mediator between God and man, the man Christ Jesus, 
who gave himself a ransom for all:” and therefore Paul’s eternal 
misery was not at all essential to the salvation of any one. And 
since, as a sinner, he was exposed to eternal perdition on his own 
account, it was impossible that his sufferings could be meritorious 
of salvation for others. We conclude, therefore, that the apostle 
did not wish to be accursed from Christ for his brethren or for any 
one else; since by doing so he would have set aside the lawful 
sentiments of his nature, as a human being; he would have grieved 
the spirit of Christ dwelling in his heart as a Christian: he would 
have forfeited his claim to inspiration by writing contradictions; and 
lastly, he would have ceased to be an apostle of Christ, by desiring 
to become himself a Saviour of sinners ! 

The commonly received opinion concerning the sense of this 
passage is, that Paul, in view of the excision of the Israelites 
nationally, and being grieved at heart for the calamities which were 
about to come upon them, here expresses his willingness to be 
devoted to temporal destruction, suffering all kinds of calamity and 
even exclusion from the visible church, if by that means his brethren 
could be brought to believe the gospel and be saved. 

This interpretation apparently so accords with the context, that 
it may possibly be the true sense. And we would naturally sup- 
pose that the warm temperament of the apostle would lead him to 
make some such declaration in order to preclude the possibility of 
others supposing that he had a preference for the gentiles, or was 
indifferent to the welfare of ‘this kindred according to the flesh.’ 
But this explanation is not unobjectionable. In the first place, it 
represents the apostle as being actuated by that fanatical spirit of 
patriotism so common among heathens, who under the influence of 
gross superstition, were ever willing to devote themselves to des- 
truction, in order to avert the wrath of the gods from their friends, 
or country. Of the several instances of this kind on record, the 
following are the most remarkable. The heraclida making war 
upon the Athenians, the oracle declared that the victory would be 
granted to that nation whose king should fall in battle. The her- 
aclida upor this, gave strict orders to spare the life of Codrus the 
Athenian king; but the patriotic Codrus, disguising himself asa 
peasant, attacked one of the enemy by whom he was slain. Vic- 
tory declared for the Athenians, and Codrus obtained the title of 
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father of his country. Another instance occurred at Rome. A 
gulph having opened inthe Forum, it was declared by the augurs, 
that it would never close, until the most precious things in Rome 
were thrown into it. Curtius, a man of heroic valour, devoting 
himself to the safety of his fellow citizens, leaped boldly with his 
horse and armour in the midst, crying out “that nothing was more 
truly valuable than patriotism and military virtue.’ Historians say 
that the gulph closed immediately, and Curtius was seen no more. 
These practices, however, were condemned by the wiser heathens; 
how then can we suppose that the apostle Paul, writing for the in- 
struction of Christians, as he was moved by the Holy Ghost, could 
manifest a disposition, barely ercusable ina superstitious pagan? 
And in the next place, itis not probable Paul meant temporal calam- 
ity by his being “‘separated from Christ,” for in Rom, 8: 35, 37—he 
says—‘‘what shall separate us from the love of Christ ? Shall tribu- 
lations, or distress,or persecutions, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, 
or sword ? Nay, in all these things, we are more than conquerors 
through him that loved us.” 

There is another exposition which the passage will bear, and 
which we believe to be less objectionable than any we have met 
with. 

The words rendered; ‘‘accursed from Christ for my brethren” are 
ave Oernx ives &%O Too Xpiorov umep Twy adEADwy fAov. avalenx 1S 
derived from ava, a proposition denoting, when in composition 
with other words, exclusiveness, thoroughness, excellence, é&c. and 
win. to give, make, place, appoint, the exact sense to be deter- 
mined by the connexion in which it is used. And hence the literal 
meaning of ave4u4« is a thing set apart, or exclusively devoted to a 
specific purpose. And altho’ the word is used elsewhere in the 
New Testament only in a bad sense, yet since it does not necessa- 
rily denote a thing devoted to destruction, the precise meaning 
must be determined by the context. The preposition amo, altho’ 
primarily signifying from yet as here used should be rendered by. 
And ig for, would be as correctly translated for the sake of. Ac- 
cording to this explanation the whole passage may be paraphrazed 
thus.—‘“‘I could earnestly have wished myself devoted by Christ to 
the service of my brethren, my kindred according to the flesh: 
being the apostle to the Jews instead of that to the gentiles. 

The great objection to this is that it appears to be hardly strong 
enough to be preceded by the solemn asseveration. ‘‘I say the truth 
in Christ. I lie not. My conscience also bearing me witness in the 
Holy Ghost.’”? But when we consider the deep rooted affection of 
all the apostles for their own people and their nation as prejudicial 
against all others, scarcely removed by the most astonishing mira- 
cles, it is no wonder that Paul’s heart should be filled with great 
heaviness and continual sorrow, in the prospect of their judicial 
blindness as a nation followed by eternal perdition to many individ- 
uals. Well might he call his conscience, Jesus, the Holy Ghost, all 
to witness, that as his heart’s desire and prayer to God for Israel 
was, that they might be saved, so he was willing to labour and suffer 
reproach in preaching to them the gospel, if by any means he might 

save some of them. 
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This sense of the passage is warranted by many circumstances 
in the apostle’s life. Immediately afterhis conversion, he preached 
Christ in the Jewish synagogues of Damascus; and when he was 
come to Jerusalem, and while praying in the temple, no doubt, that 
his preaching might be blessed to his brethren the Jews, Jesus in a 
vision appeared to him, saying, ‘‘get thee quickly out of Jerusalem; 
for they will not receive thy testimony concerning me.” To this 
Paul replied in a manner manifesting the most ardent desire to 
preach the gospel in Jerusalem, alleging reasons why he thought 
he oughtto doso. It was however, to no purpose, for the Lord 
Jesus said unto him: ‘‘Depart; I will send thee far hence to the 
gentiles.’ And in prosecuting his missionary operations, his cus- 
tom was in every place to preach first in the synagogues of the 
Jews. At length, coming to Antioch in Pisidia, where he met with 
much opposition from the unbelieving Jews, he waxed bold and 
said: ‘It was necessary that the word of God should first have 
been spoken unto you; but seeing ye put it from you, and judge 
yourselves unworthy of everlasting life, lo! we turn to the gentiles” 
—And tho’ as the apostle to the gentiles he on one occasion mag- 
nified his office, it was that he might provoke to emulation them 
which were of his flesh and thereby save some of them.”’ 

Now it does not follow, that Paul in wishing to have been the 
apostle to the Jews was deficient in affection to the gentiles, nor 
does he insinuate, those to whom had been committed the 
apostleship of the circumcision, had neglected the interests of 
their brethren, nor that he would have been more successful in 
preaching to them, than they; but lest it should be supposed that 
disaffection towards his brethren, with which he was frequently 
charged, led him to speak of their exclusion from the privileges of 
the covenant people of God, he introduces the subject of their 
rejection, with a solemn appeal to Christ and the Holy Ghost, for 
the reality and the degree of his sorrow for his nation; and so far 
from being indifferent to their misfortunes, he could have wished 
himself devoted by Christ to their service. | 

But his remark was peculiarly appropriate, on this account; 
The church at Rome, to which this epistle was written, was com- 
posed of Jews and gentiles, between whom there were several con- 
troversies. If therefore, he had been less cautious in introducing a 
subject of so exciting a character as that of the rejection of the 
Jews and the calling of the gentiles, the most serious consequen- 
ces might have ensued in the proud boasting of the gentiles and 
the alienation of the Jews from the truth. But the apostle, while 
he here faithfully declares the whole counsel of God, concerning 
the national excision of the Jews and the ingrafting of the gentiles 
upon the church, treats this interesting subject in so judicious and 
delicate a manner as to give no just occasion for the gentiles to be 
proud, or for the Jews to blaspheme. And hence, in expressing 
his ready devotion to the service of his brethren the Israelites, if 
the gentiles had any regard for this apostolie authority and exam- 
ple, they would be induced to do likewise; and labour for the salva- 
tion of God’s ancient people, to whom instrumentally, they were so 
much indebted. And when in the discussion of this subject he 
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says—I say then, hath God cast away his people? God forbid: 
for I also am an Israelite of the seed of Abraham, of the tribe of 
Benjamin,” he means, that altho’ God had cut them off asa nation, 
he had not cast them all away individually—as appear’d from the 
fact that he himself was an Israelite; and therefore, salvation being 
still attainable by any other Israelite, the Roman Jews would be 
encouraged still to seek the favour of God, and induced to lay 
aside their national prejudices against the gentiles, uniting with 
them as fellow-heirs of the promises made to Abraham by faith. 

This exposition of the passage, tho’ plausible, may still be liabie 
to objections: it is therefore suggested with diffidence, and cheer- 
fully submitted for the consideration of those who ere more skilful 
in the word of truth than the writer. 

But notwithstanding all the difficulties attending this portion of 
Holy Writ, its practical lesson stands forth, a brilliant contrast to 
the obscurity in which its literal sense is enveloped. What ever be 
the literal meaning of the words ‘‘accursed from Christ’’»—one thing 
is plain: that Paul was actuated by such a love for his brethren as 
induced him to pray and labour for their salvation. Doubtless he 
acknowledged his duty to regard all mankind as his neighbour and 
to love them all as he did himself. But in this instance he mani- 
fests that interesting concern for the eternal salvation of his kindred 
and countrymen as is peculiar to a regenerated heart. 

A disposition similar to this, was manifested by Andrew, when 
on finding the long expected Messiah, he first communicated the 
glad tidings to his brother Sinton. And altho’ the spirit of Christi- 
anity does not cherish family partialities, or exclusive patriotism, 
yet these sentiments of attachment to relations and country, being 
inherent in our nature, are therefore, not to be extirpated, but are to 
be exercised in subordination to the higher service due to our erea- 
tor, not in promoting the temporal enjoyment, or the worldly 
advantage of those related to us by the ties of kindred or friendship, 
but in seeking, with a devoted heart to have them enriched with 
“the unsearchable riches of Christ.’’ 

Our duty to our relations are numerous and important. But 
alas! they are not sufficiently understood, and but imperfectly 
performed. How few professing Christians experience ‘‘great 
heaviness, and continual sorrow of heart, for their brethren, their kin- 
dred according to the flesh.’”’ How few feel it their duty to exhort 
their brethren daily, to ‘flee from the wrath to come.” And still 
smaller is the number of those who perceive the danger to which 
their friends are exposed, have the moral courage, or even the will- 
ingness 1o show their relatives their transgressions, and to lead 
them ‘‘to the lamb of God that taketh away the sins of the world.” 

O my friends! how fearfully will our condemnation be augmen- 
ted, when standing before the burning throne of judgment, we 
behold beside us a brother, a sister, a wife, a child, or a friend— 
ruined by our neglect or ill example. And how can we behold 
their countenance agonized by the untold horrors of perdition, 
without feeling in our own hearts a thousand additional stings of 
the worm that dieth not, and writhing with deeper anguish amid 
the everlasting burnings of 'Tophet. 
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And if it were possible for a shade of distress to obscure the 
peaceful sunshine which illumines the abode of the righteous, what 
horrible darkness would pervade our souls even in heaven, if in 
beholding the smoke of the torment of the lost; we have to remem- 
ber but a. single instance of imprudence, or neglect, by which a 
dear friend was not restrained from the commission of a fatal sin— 
or encouraged by our criminal indifference to live and die ignorant 
of the way of salvation. 

Would to God, every Christian had the self denial of the apostle 
Paul, who made himself all things to all men, if by any means he 
might save some. We hear him atone time say—‘“If meat make 
my brother to offend, I will eat no flesh while the world standeth 
lest | make my brother to offend. And at another time when he 
was besought not to go up to Jerusalem, he answered —‘‘what mean 
ye to weep and break my heart? for 1 am ready not to be bound 
only, but also to die at Jerusalem for the name of the Lord Jesus.’’ 

Were we followers of Paul in his faithfulness to those around 
him, what mighty revivals of religion would there be in our fami- 
lies! And be persuaded, my friends, if we are religious, every 
where but at the family altar, our religion is of a very equivocal 
character. Genuine religion like charity, must begin at home. If 
it exert its holy influence, first in the family circle, then we have 
some rational ground to hope for the increase of unfeigned piety in 
the world and pure devotion in the temple of God. 

If we were followers of Paul, even as he was of Christ, then 
should we behold how sweet and pleasant a thing it is for brethren 
to dwell together in unity. Then should we bear each others’ bur- 
dens, and love each other with pure hearts fervently. 

We need not be reminded how this would smooth the rugged 
path of life, and sustain us under the trials which constantly beset 
us, For then could we press toward the mark for the prize of our 
high calling, free, at least, from those family feuds, and unbrotherly 
bickerings which so frequently and so effectually impede our way 
to glory and render us ‘“‘unmeet to be partakers of the inheritance 
with the saints in light.”’ 








(For the Baltimore Literary and Religious Magazine.] 


THE PICTURE OF THE THEBAN CEBES. 
(Translated from the Greek, by William McJimsey.) 


1. Forrunatety, as we were walking in the temple of Saturn, we 
saw a multitude of consecrated gifts suspended there. A peculiar 
picture was suspended before the temple, upon which there was 
some new writing, and having its remarkable words or objects, 
which we could not decypher whence or what they were. For the 
description or picture did not appear like a city, or camp, or army; 
but it was a paraboloid or circle,having in it two other circles or para- 
boloids,the one greater, the other less. There was a gate to the first 
circle, and by the gate a great multitude seemed to be assem- 
bled; and within the circle, a company of women was seen; 
and by the entrance of the first gate and circle, there was an old 
man standing, making signs as explaining something to the multi- 
tude or people going within. 

2. Then we were inquiring respecting the mystery for some time 
among ourselves; and the old man said, Oh! strangers, nothing 
wonderful has happened to you, inquiring respecting this picture. 
For not many strangers, nor the citizens themselves know the 
meaning of this allegory. It is a political picture of society. It is 
not a present of any of ine citizens, a certain foreigner left it here, 
aman of prudence, experience and wisdom, in word and deed, hav- 
ing lived a Pythagoran or Parmidean life, who consecrated the temple 
and picture to Saturn. The stranger said, who is that man, whom 

you see, do you know? Having seen him you know him,—do 
you not? I have been wondering or admiring, said the old man, for 
some time at that young stranger! He seems a man of candour and 
honesty and has shown much desire and curiosity to explain and 
hear something respecting this picture. 

Oh! I beseech you said I, if the labour is not too great, show 
it to us. We want to hear what this mystery is! Take no 
jealousy, strangers, but its explanation is involving danger to your- 
selves. What! Said I. If you learn and obey these words, 
you shall be wise and happy, but if you are foolish and evil and 
indolent and ignorant, there shall misery befall you. For this exe- 

gesis 1s like the enigma of the sphinx, which is most hard to 
be understood she gives forth to men. If they understand it, well, 
—but if not they are destroyed by the sphinx. So it is respect- 
ing this exposition. For the sphinx is not wisdom but folly to 
men. They inquire respecting good, and evil, and indifferent, 
but have no usefulness in their actions of life. Ifany one does 
not comprehend, they are destroyed by her; not at once as when 
devoured to death by the sphinx,who has a face like a woman, and 
a form like a lion, but they are progressively destroyed as those 
waiting for execution in a prison. If any one seeks knowledge and 
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rejects folly, they shall enjoy pleasure and happiness. Therefore 
think and do not hear rashly. 

4. Oh! Hercules! How have you greatly increased our desires, if 
these things be truth. Truth they are. Not more quickly will 
you explain to us this picture than we will hear with attention, 
and care, and labour, since its great importance addressed to our 
hopes and fears, involves reward or punishment. Raising then his 
staff or cane and pointing it to the writing, he said, you see this 
great inclosure orcircle. We do see it. All this circuit is called 
the circle of /ife or human life; and the great multitude standing 
by the gate, are they who are about to enter into life. The 
aged person standing by the entrance having a chart in one hand 
and showing signs with the other, is called Genius. He gives direc- 
tions to those going in, what they ought to do when they enter 
into life, and shows them which way they must go if they would 
enjoy happiness in life. 

®. And which way does the address exhort them to go? Where 
is it, said I old citizen. Do you see that throne or seat by the 
gate near this place or portal into which the people enter, upon 
which sits a woman,splendid in her dress, fascinating in her appear- 
ance, and holding a cup in her hand? I see her, and who is she? 
She is called dissimulation or deceit? The misleader of men. And 
what does she there? To those entering the portal of life, she 
offers them to drink of her cup? And what is this drink? £rror and 
Ignorance, drinking which they go into life. Do all drink of this 
cup of error? 

6. All drink, but some moreand some less. Do you not see further 
forward within the gate, a multitude or company of women, each 
having various dresses and airs? I see. Those are the opinions, 
desires and pleasures of human life; who as the crowd enters fly 
and seize them and lead them away. Where did they lead them? 
Some to the place of safety, others to destruction by their folly. 
Oh! why did they use that pernicious drink? All say that they 
will show the best way,and a life pleasant and happy. But they by 
ignorance and error received from the cup of deceit, cannot find 
out the right way in life; but those who have been in the circle for 
some time go about here and-there as these opinions, desires and 
pleasures lead them. 

7. Who is that woman who seems blind and angry, and standing 
upon that round stone? Her name is Fortune, and she is not only 
angry and blind but deaf. What work has she to do? She goes 
about every where and snatches the possessions of one for a gift to 
another; and then takes away the present and gives it to others 
without stability or sense. How striking the figure of her repre- 
sentation or nature. Her standing upon this round stene, shows 
that her gifts is unstable and insecure; as all that place confidence 
in her, find by great and unexpected vicissitudes. 

8. What means that company about her? What do they want, 
and what called? These are the inconsiderates, secking those things 
that Fortune throws around. Why have they not similar forms? 
“ome full of joy, others full of sorrow or anguish, striking their 
hands? The former have received something from Fortune; they 
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call her good Fortune; the others call her bad Fortune, for she has 

taken away the presents first given. But why should they so re- 
jOice or weep at what she gives or takes away? Those things seem 
good to mostmen. W ealth, and glory or fame, and rank or nobil- 
ity and children,and dignities,and crow ns,and so on are these things. 
And are these things not good? As it respects these things we will 
again, but now iet us acquire a knowledge of the picture or my- 
thology. 

YJ. You see after you have entered this gate, there is another 
inclosure, higher up, and having women standing before it, with 
the dress of ladies’ of pleasure. ‘This is called intemperance; that 
luxury, this is avarice, that flattery. Why stand they there? They 
are waiting for those having received any thing from Fortune: they 
meet them, they address them with apparent friendship, seek their 
affection, do all they can to please them, and wish them to stay 
with them and promise or say that their whole lives shall be pleas- 
ant and delightful and free of trouble or care. Any one carried 
away with them to voluptuousness will find them agreeable at first, 
while they please and address his passions, but he soon finds when 
he recovers his senses that he did not enjoy them, but was enjoyed 
by them. And when by them he has destroyed all he received from 
Fortune, they are reduced to slavery by these women, to bear 
their insults, to yield with degrading submission to evil customs and 
finally to do villainy for their sakes, such as to betray, to do fraud, 
to rob, to commit sacrilege and perjury and then 1s given up to pun- 
ishment. 

10. Where is she? You see therea narrow cavern, a small 
dark door, and a miserable, dirty, ragged woman. She that 
holds the rod is Punishment, Sorrow has her head between 
her knees; and the other pulling her own hair, is Anguish of Mind. 
Who is that poor, wretched, naked man standing near them; and 
that meagre woman resembling him? He is called Discontent, 
and she his sister, Despair. To these is the wretch delivered and 
lives in punishment till he is cast into the house of misery, where 
he spends his days in terror, unless Repentance steps in his way. 

11. Repentance takes him out of his evil situation and places a 
new opinion or desire before him, one leading to true science, the 
other to false science. If he receive the desire for true science he 
is led to happiness, but if false science, he is immersed in igno- 
rance and error. 

12. How great the danger! But what is false, Philosophy or 
Science ? Do you sce the sesoud circle? Do you not see a woman 
standing outside the inclosure, having a fine dress and striking fig- 
ure or appearance ? The unthinking part of society call her Science; 
though she is False Science. Those who are saved out of the 
house of misery, in going to true Science give acall here. Is there 
no other way to true Science but this? Y es, there is. 

13. But who are those men walking back and forward within the 
inclosure? Those who are attached to False Science, mistaking 
her for the true Philosophy. These are poets, orators, logicians, 


musicians, arithmeticians, and mathematicians and geometricians, 
67 
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astronomers, pleasurists, peripatetics, critics, and others of the 
same rank or standing or respectability in soctety. 

14. Who are those women so active and so like Intemperance 
and her associates in the first circle? They are the same. Are 
they admitted into the second circle? Yes; but not so readily or 
frequentiy as in the first. And sre the opinions admitted ? Doubt- 
less; for the persons admitted into this circle have not become 
clean of the drink fromthe cup of deceit and hypocrisy ignorance 
and folly remain with them nor can they become clean of the opin- 
ions, nor all the rest of the wicked and mean train, till they turn 
from the false to true science, till they drink of her purifying liquor 
and wash away all the dregs of the evils that remain in them, which 
true science alone can do. Such as live with false science will 
never be delivered, nor can all their thoughts and efforts clear them 
from those evils. 

15. Which way leads to true science? Do you see that place 
where no one walks, but it looks like a wilderness. Do you see a 
small opening and a path leading to it, untrodden much, but 
where few go, as itis roughand stony and difficult. Do you not 
see an elevated cliff on the eminence almost inaccessible and 
having several precipices about it. ‘That is the way which leads to 
true science. It is terrible to look upon. And above that cliff, do 
you see a certain great rock, elevated and surrounded with a deep 
abyss below? 

16. You see the two women standing upon the high rock, strong 
and beautiful in their bodies, and stretching out their hands with 
much earnestness. These two are sisters, called temperance and 
perseverance. Why do they stretch out their hands so earnestly ? 
They call to those arrived at that eminent rock, to be of good 
courage and not to give up hope. ‘They say their sufferings will be 
but short, and then the road will be pleasant and easy before them. 
But how do they go up to that elevated rock, as there seems to be 
no path? The sisters descend from the elevation to meet them and 
draw them up. They urge them to take rest, inspire them with 
new courage and resolution and promise to conduct them to true 
science. They point out the way and show how easy and pleasant 
and uniform and beautiful it is as you see. 

17. Before that grove you see a meadow beautiful and brilliant 
with much splendid light. You see the third circle, in the centre 
of that meadow and the portal leading to it?) That place is called 
the mansion of happiness; for there happinessand the virtues dwell. 
How pleasing and captivating their situation! 

18. You see that woman by the gate, with beautiful counte- 
nance, rather past the meridian of life, and dressed with a long 
and plain robe but without ornament or affectation? She is stan- 
ding not upon a round but square stone, firmly fixed in the 
ground; and by her are two other women, who appear to be her 
daughters. She in the centre is science and her daughters truth 
and persuasion. Why does science stand on that square stone? 
To show that her ways are sure and her gifts to those that arrive 
at her abode, are permanent. Her gifts are cheerfulness and 
contentment of mind, arising from the conviction and persuasion that 
all their life they shall be free from evil. 
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19. How lovely are her presents. But why does she stand with- 
out the circle? To welcome those that arrive there, and to give 
them to drink of her purifying cup, and to introduce them to the 
Virtues within, when thoroughly cleansed by its influence. I do 
not comprehend what you mean by this purifying. Suppose your 
friend was afflicted with some dangerous sickness; and by going to 
some skilful physician and taking a cathartic to clear out the causes 
of the disease, he can be restored to health and strength, but if he 
rejects the medicine, he is given up by the physician and loses his 
life. I understand it by your illustration. In like manner when 
any person comes to science, she takes him under her education, 
and gives him a draught of her cup for the purpose of cleansing 
him of all evil dispositions, tempers and passions. What distinc- 
tive things? The ignorunce and error from the cup of deceit, and 
his pride, and lust and intemperance, and anger, and covetousness, 
and of all the evil impressions and habits of the first circle. 

20. When thus cleansed where does she send them? In through 
this portal, to knowledge and the other virtues. Where are they? 
Do you not see within that gate, a choice society of Ladies, of 
peculiar beauty and politeness, both in their dress and address, and 
possessing beauty without vanity? I see them and would be glad 
to hear their names. ‘That the most conspicuous is called knowl- 
edge; and the others are her sisters, fortitude, justice, integrity or 
honesty, prudence, decency, freedom, temperance and clemency. 
How beautiful! We desire to enjoy theircompany. You can do 
that if you wisely go the way Ihave shown. That will we do as 
faras we can. Then you shall be safe. 

21. Where do these lead those arrived at this eminence. To 
their mother. .Who isshe? Happiness. Where is she? Do you 
see the course which leads to that sublime eminence yonder, which 
appears like a citadel above all the other circles? Do you see that 
gentle, beautiful lady, sitting upon a throne in the portico to it, 
with an air so pleasant and mild, and with that beautiful chaplet of 
fresh flowers on her head? She is happiness. 

22. When any one arrives there what does she do? Happiness, 
assisted by the other virtues, crowns him with her own influence or 
authority, as conquerors are crowned with the laurels of victory 
and honour. But what conquests has he obtained? The greatest 
conquest,even over the most terrible monsters which formerly opposed 
and tormented, and enslaved him; all these he has overcome and 
driven from him; and he is become so much master of himself and 
of them, that he makes them obey him, though he obeyed them 
before. 

23. What monsters; I would be pleased to hear. Ignorance and 
error; these are monsters; and very dangerous ones. ‘Then his sor- 
rows and repinings and avarice and intemperance and every thing 
that is bad. He has overcome these and is not overcome by them 
as formerly. O glorious works! and splendid victories! But what 
is the influence of that crown where-with he is crowned? It 1s 
that which makes him happy; for he who has it on his head, became 
immediatey easy, and settled, and does not place his hopes of hap- 
piness in any thing without him but in his own 6reast. 
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24. Oh! how desirable are honour! what does he do, and where 

o after he is crowned? The virtues take him and lead him to the 
place he had left and bid him remark those who continue there, 
amid what difficulties and affliction they pass their time and how 
they are shipwrecked in life and wander about in it; or are con- 
quered and led along like captives. some by intemperance, some by 
pride, some by avarice, and others by vain glory; or any other of the 
vices, whose chains they are trying to break and get loose, that 
they may arrive at this place of happiness, so that their whole life 
seems a useless effort. And all this they suffer for their mistake 
respecting the right way and forgetting the directions given them 
by the guardian genius. 

25. That appears to be so; but I do not see why the virtues lead 
the person that has been crowned back to the place he had left. 
Because he had never formed an exact idea of the things there; but 
had been in a state of infidelity and scepticism respecting them; far 
from the draught of ignorance and error, that he had taken at his 
entrance, he imagined things that were bad, to be good, and things 
that were good, to be bad; by which means he lived in musing as 
alldo that are there. But now that he has obtained the knowledge 
of good, can live in happiness himself and see the misery and 
poverty of others. 

26. What then does he do, and where go? Wherever he pleases, 
for every where he is safe as one in the Coycian cave: so that where- 
soever he goes he lives in safety and happiness and 1s received by 
all others, with as much pleasure as a good physician is by his pa- 
tuent. And he has no more fear of those females called monsters, 
nor any suspicion of being hurt by them. Not at all: for he will 
mever more be troubled by anguish, sorrow, intemperance, 
avarice, poverty, or any other evil; forhe is now master of them 
all, and superior to every thing that formerly gave him trouble; as 
those who practice the catching of vipers are not hurt by the bite of 
those creatures which is so venemous and even mortal to others 
because they have an antidote against the poison; so he is safe from 
the power or influence of all those evils, because he has an antidote 
against them. 

27. Well explained, but tell me yet further who they are descend- 
ing from the middle of the rock, some of them crowned and with an 
air of joy in their faces, and others without crowns that seem reject- 

ed and have the marks of melancholy about them and are followed 
by certainwomen. The former are those who arrived safe at sci- 
ence; and the others are they who lost their courage when the 
came to the precipice where patience stands aad turned back from 
that point and now wander about they know not where. Whoare 
the women following them? They are sorrow, anguish, despair, 
infamy and ignorance. 

28. All these are evil; but when they get down into the first 
circle, to voluptuousness and intemperance, they do not blame 
themselves, but censure science, as much as they can, and all going 
to her; and tell how miserable and wretched those poor people are 
and how much they suffer, who leave the life they might have en- 

joyed below and the good things bestowed there. What good 
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things? Luxury and intemperance, to speak undertwo leading words; 
for the indulgence of the passions like brutes is what they think the 
perfection of their happiness. 

~9. Those other two men so gay and self-complacent, who are 
they ? ‘The opinions who after leading those to science who have 
gained admission to the virtues, are returning to bring up others and 
to acquaint them how happy those are whom they have already 
conducted there. And have they been admitted to the virtues 
themselves? No! for it is not allowable for opinion to enter where 
knowledge dwells but science conducts them there and they con- 
duct to science; and when science has received, they go back for 
others, like ships carrying burthens, they unload their cargo and 
return again. 

30. You have well explained the figures of this picture of human 
life, but you have not told us what directions or advice, genius at 
the first portal gives to them, who are entering life. He says, be of 
good courage; be of good courage then, and I will explain all to 
you? We will be under obligations to you. You see that blind 
woman on the round stone, whom I told you was fortune. 

31. As to that woman, he directs them not to place any confi- 
dence in her, nor to look on any of her gifts as secure and stable 
nor to consider them their property; for she gives nothing but she 
takes it away and gives it to another as often it is her custom to 
do. He advises them to regard her gifts with indifference and nei- 
ther to rejoice at the giving of them, nor to be sorry at their being 
taken away. For she does nothing with thought but all by accident 
and caprice as I have told you. For this reason genius commands 
them not to fix their affections upon any objects she bestows and. 
not to resemble those bankers who when they receive money on 
trust, are apt to be pleased with it and to look upon it as their own, 
and when called upon to repay, grow uneasy and think it hard,— 
not tiiinking that it was deposited in their hands on that very con- 
dition, that the true owners might call for it when they wanted it. 
Thus genius directs men to look upon all the gifts of fortune; and 
to remember that she may recall them when the fancy strikes her, 
or she may give more than she has given, and take them all away 
together. He advises those entering life to receive her gifts and 
immediately go on in pursuit of a new permanent possession. 

32. What acquisition is this? That which they may obtain from 
science if they can arrive safe to her. What does she give them? 
The true knowledge of what is good and the firm and certain and 
unchangeable gift of it. He directs them to quit fortune immedi- 
ately in pursuit of knowledge; and when they cometo those women 
who are Intemperance and Voluptuousness, to leave them too, at 
once, and not to mind what they can say but to go on for the eir- 
cle of false science; there he bids them to stay a while to procure 
what may be useful on the road and then to go on to true science. 
These are what the genius directs on entrance into life and whoever 
transgresses or neglects them, will be a miserable wretch. 

33. I have now explained the whole of the parable contained in 
this painting but if you have any particular questions to ask, I am 
ready and willing to answer. Wethank you; what then 1s it the 
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genius orders them to get in the circle of false science ? Whatever 
may be of use to them. And what is there that may be useful ? 
Literature and so much of mathematical and metaphysical science 
as Plato says, may serve people in youth as a bridle, to keep from 
being drawn away by idle amusements. Is it necessary for all that 
would arrive at true science to do this? No, it is not necessary; but 
it may be useful, though in truth these things themselves do not 
contribute towards making them better men. Not contribute at 
all towards making them better! Not at all, forthey may be as good 
withoutthem. And yet they are not without use, for they may some 
times help us as interpreters do, to the meaning of a language we 
do not understand; but after all, it is better to understand the lan- 
guage ourselves than to have the necessity of an interpreter; and 
we may be good without learning. 

34. In what then have the learned any advantage over others, ° 
towards becoming better men? Why do you imagine they should 
have any advantage; since you see they are deceived like others, as 
to what is good or bad, and continue to be involved in all manner 
of vices. For there is nothing that prevents a man who is a master 
of Literature and skilful in general science, from being at the same 
time, given to intemperance, or drunkenness or avarice or injustice or 
villany or in one word, to imprudence of judgment in all his ways. 
Tis true we see too many examples of such, of what advantage then 
is their learning towards making them better men ! 

oo. You have made it appear that it is of none, but what is the 
reason of it? The reason is this; that when they get into the second 
circle they fix there as if they were arrived at true science. And 
what does it profit them? Since we see several persons who go on 
directly from Intemperance and the other vices in the first circle, to 
the circle of true science, without ever calling in where these learned 
persons have made their abode. How then can the learned have any 
advantage over them? On the contrary, they are less apt to exert 
themselves or to be instructed than the former... How can that be? 
Because they who are in the second circle, not to mention any 
other of their faults, at least profess to know what they do not 
know; so that they acquiesce in their ignorance and have no motive 
to stir them up toward the finding out of true science. Besides, do 
you not observe another thing, that the opinions from the first circle 
enter in among them and converse with them as freely as with the 
former? So that they are not at all better than they; unless Repent- 
ance should come to them and convince them that it is not true 
but false science, they have been embracing all the time, Continu- 
ing in this mind, there is no hope for them. To close all, my 
friends, what I would beg of you is, to think over every thing I have 
said to you, to weigh well in your minds, and to practice according- 
ly. Get a habit of doing right whatever pain it costs you; let no 
difficulties deter you in the way to virtue and think every thing else 
worthless, compared with this. Then will the address you have 
now learned thus prove to yourselves a lesson of happiness. 
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THE STATE OF POPERY IN SCOTLAND. 


WE print below a report made to the General Assembly of the 
Kirk of Scotland, at its meeting for 1837, on the subject of prevent- 
ing the spread of popery in that country. It willbe read with profit 
—by all who desire to know the state of popery in that renowned 
protestant kingdom,—and the present vices and temper, of the 
descendants of Knox, Buchanan, Melville, and the noble band of 
martyrs, confessors, and heroes, who subverted the idolatry, tyranny 
and corruption of Rome at so great expense of toil and blood—and 
whose successors upheld the rights and liberties, if not at all times 
the pure doctrine and Godly discipline of the church—at so great 
cost and sacrifice, in past ages. 

The steady, enlightened, and noble testimony which every 
branch of Evange'ical Presbyterians, in all ages and countries has 
borne against the apostate man of sin—is one of the most glorious 
facts in the thrilling history of that body of Christians. No land 
nor age can be found, in which the sound of their testimony has 
not gone forth—for enlightened liberty to the people—for purity 
in the church—and for righteousness on the part of rulers; and of 
course, against the ignorance, the corruption, and the oppression, 
of the papacy. God grant to all their: ministers and churches, in 
this time of defection and rebuke, grace to walk 1n the foot-steps of 
our humble, wise, learned, laborious, holy and courageous ancestors. 


Mr. Morr, of Edinburgh, Convener of the Committee, appointed with 
the. view to prevent the spread “of Popery brought forward the Re- 
port. ‘Io the queries, issued by the Convener, about five hundred re- 
turns had been obtained; in which returns were presented an account 
of 23 chapels, 14 schools, 31 priests, and 14 schoolmasters, as nearly as 
could be ascertained, and a Roman Catholic population, of about 39,800. 
It was however to be particularly and carefully noticed, that the results 
now given, come out ofa limited set of returns—limited, as compared with 
the extent of the districts to be surveyed; and therefore, the results now 
given, were by no means to be taken as aflording a complete view of the 
state of Popery in Scotland. In some parishes the numbers had declined, 
owing to conversion, and especially to emigration, while in several parishes 
they had increased. He then referred to various old Acts of the Assem- 
bly, as pointing out the course which the Church ought t0 pursue in re- 
ference to this subject. ‘There was no donbt that Popery has greatly in- 
creased in Scotland of late; and though certain causes have been assigned 
for its increase, which do not imply,,in every case, the thinning of the 
ranks of Protestantism, by direct apostacy; and though itis not affirmed, 
therefore, that the giving up of the use of means, such as our forefathers 
employed to check the spread of the evil, has, in all instances, widened it; 
yet the fact must be stated, that such means have been very generally 
suspended, and that for this, among other causes, we have to lament the 
diffusion of sentiments most prejudicial to the support and exclusive im- 
portance of the true Reformed religion. It has been hastily considered too, 
that Popery is changed to the better, and is ameliorated in its design and 
spirit, by the pregress of society. In opposition to facts also, it is thought 
that with the wide diffusion of secular knowledge and liberal views, Popery 
cannot be supposed to be able any longer to hold up its head. Much 
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ignorance, besides, prevails among the people as to the difference between 
the doctrines of the Romish Church and those of the Protestant faith. 
Under the plea also of maintaining candour and |ierality of sentiment, the 
public mind is brought to treat these distinctions as trivial; hence it comes 
to be supposed that there is so large a portion ef common and safe ground 
appertaining to the two systems, that the adherents of both may unite 
without being disturbed by any reference to the points of separation. More- 
over, in accounting for the recent spread of Popery, there is reason to 
believe, that the zeal and resources of the Church of Rome have. of late 
years, been steadfastly turned on Great Britain. From a J/Varralive, pub- 
lished not long ago, by a German prolessor of great eminence, both as to 
literature and moral character, we learn that the Romish Society, De Pro- 
paganda Fide, converges its whole energies, from time to time, on a sin- 
gie portion of what are called the heretical territories. And he expressly 
declares, that our country now occupies the chief attention and eflorts of 
an Institution, whose emissaries are the Jesuits, whose schemes are prose- 
cuted by any and every means, and whose ample funds are made up of 
contributions from all quarters of the Papal dominions. ‘This may, per- 
haps, explain in part, the otherwise inexplicable fact, of so many chapels 
being built in England and Scotland, which, for splendour of architecture 
and pomp of circumstance, holds out a striking contrast to the poverty of 
the persons who frequent them. Inaccounting for this increase it may be 
mentioned, that where public works are raised, the Roman Cathoiics 
abound chiefly from the coming inofa Roman Catholic population. ‘The 
demand for labourers brings over vast numbers of people trom Ireland— 
the strong hold of Popery. ‘These people intermarry with the Protestants 
ia this country, and although a compromise is made that one portion /of the 
family shall be educated in the father’s belicfand the other in the mocher’s, 
the common result is, that this attempt at compromise increases the num- 
ber of professed adherents to Popery, which might arise ina great meas- 
ure from an indifference to Protestantism, rather than from any real change 
of opinion. But whatever causes are assigned for the recent advance of 
Popery in Scotland, there is no doubt that the number ef Papists have been 
exaggerated. In some places a chapel is built or purchased (chiefly by 
aid of foreign money), rather to hold out a lure to bring people to it, than 
to provide for thase who want it. A chapel has been opened not far from 
Edinburgh, though as vet only a few families of Roman Catholics live near 
it; another has recently been raised in Wick, Caithness, capable of contain- 
ing about 500 persons; and yet it is doubtful whether there be a native 
Roman Catholic in the whole country; certainly, there are not above twelve 
residents in the town belonging to that persuasion. It is true, that in 
manufacturing towns a very large excess of Roman Catholic population is 
found above the capability of their chapels,—still, it is certain, that in dis- 
tricts Where no ppblic works are, chapels are raised —and that, of course, 
more for gleaning adherents from around them, than supplying existing 
congregations. Another reason is traceable back to the period during 
which the proposal was made for changing the policy of the Government 
towards the Roman Catholics. The projected measure was obviously to 
be advantaged by a show of numerical force; and therefore it is scarcely to 
be wondered at, that in carrying forward the measure their number should 
have been over-rated by themselves, and their statements readily received 
by their friends. For example, the enumeration given vy themselves for 
Glasgow, amounted then to nearly fifty thousand; whilst the returns now 
made to the Committee, even against the influx population of Irish labour- 
ers going on since, is oaly between nineteen thousand and twenty thou- 
sand. But still, after every abatement which can be made in the ease, 
the call for pastoral care, energy, and exertion may well be heard and felt 
in the department of ministerial duty, to which the inguiries of the Com- 
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mittee have been pointed. There is reason to believe, that the number of 
Papists in Scotland, on the nearest calculation, amount to 70.000. ‘Though, 
as already mentioned, the great cause of their increase is found in the im- 
portation of Irish labourers, and their intermarrying with the natives; yet 
it is a fact much to be deplored, that not a few are now professed Roman 
Catholics, who originally were adherents to the Protestant Church. The 
Convent, too, is begun, where cheap education, in the common and orna- 
mental branches, within its walls, is advertised for the public at large; and 
where already some of the youth of Protestant families are brought under 
the influence of Popish teaching and ceremonies. ‘The college is opened, 
where instruction and support are aflorded gratuitously to all who will 
prepare themselves for what is called the ecclesiastical state. The Sisters 
of one of the Romish orders are now seen for the first time within cen- 
turies, moving among the people, with benefactions in the one hand, and 
their breviary in the other. Musical entertainments, under the name of 
Sacred Oratorios, for charitable purposes, are offered in the chapels, to 
which numbers of the Protestants are drawn by the plea of aiding a good 
work, and where their eyes and minds are familiarized with a_ service 
which our Church solemnly declares to be idolatrous. And, add to all 
these things, that a false species of liberality prevails, which confuses the 
distinction of creeds; and extracts from the Church of Scotland, the 
character of a Grand Missionary Institution, whose aim is not only to pre- 
vent the spread of error, but to promote the circulation of truth; and un- 
checked by the fear of reproach for proselytising, is to endeavour to bring 
within her pale, all who have lapsed from the truth, or are ignorant of it. 
‘he means the Committee had devised to remedy and check those evils, 
were various, and amongst others were the extending of the Church the 
continuance and increase of assiduous visitation, and the chatechising 
the tlock—an increase of schools, in which the Bible should be the 
chief book, and the Sherter Catechism regularly taught. Discourses 
should also be given in the pulpit from time to time, in which the 
great distinctions between the Protestant and the Catholic doctrines 
should be pointed out; and there ought to be more prayer ir private with 
those in error, where access could be had tothem; and while their errors 
Were pointed out to them, tender concern should also be shown for their 
personal wants. With regard to public controversy, some talked of its 
benefits, and others earnestly deprecated it. On this point the Committee 
stated, that times had been and might occur again in which the course 
pointed out was needed and must be advantageous; at the reformation, 
for instance, the public mind in Scotland, as elsewhere, was sunk in the 
ereatest ignorance. But no doubt the most favourable means for diminish- 
ing the evil was in the quiet and assiduous exertions of every parish 
minster in his own sphere. The establishment of infant and other schools, 
where a secular was not torn aside from a religious education, might also 
be highly conducive to the great end they had in view. 
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[Continued from Page 454. | 


ON THE MORAL GOVERNMENT OF GOD IN GENERAL. 


Volition, or choice, is necessary to moral agency. 


Sec. vi.—We must remember that volition or willing is an act 
of the mind, directing its thought to the production of any action, 
and thereby exerting its power to produce it. ‘The will is nothing 
but a power in the mind to direct the operative faculties of a man 
to motion or rest, as far as they depend on such direction. Locke 
B. Il. Chap. 21.—The will (without any metaphysical refining) is, 
that by which the mind chooses any thine. The faculty of the will 
is that power or principle of the mind by which it is capable of 
choosing; an act of the will is the same as an act of choosing or 
choice.” Edwards, Il. 15.—When tlie herdmen of Abram, 
and the herdmen of his nephew had by their strife endangered 
the peace of the parties, the patriarch proposed a separation; 
and condescendingly, offered the young man his choice of the 
whole land, ‘“Then Lot chose him all the “plain of Jordan.’’ What 
did he? He took a view of the different localities. He observed 
the pasture lands, the hills, the vales, the springs and brooks of 
each—he weighed the motives—he balanced in his own mind the 
advantages and disadvantages, and as the most promising prospects 
were—as the motives were—so was his choice. Thus is volition 
an act of the mind ‘directing the operative faculties of a man to 
motion or rest.’ And so Lot forthwith descended into the 
plain. Now we say that volition or choice is necessary to consti- 
tute moral agency. If a man is compelled by any force or physi- 
cal strength, to do any act good or bad, it is obviously not an 
act of his mind, and all men hold him irresponsible. For it is not 
any mere physical operation to which we attach the nature of night 
or wrong, of moral or immoral; but it is the act of mind, which 
here is not expressed. Physical acts spoken of as right or wrong, 
only asthey are significant of mental operations. This distinction 
governs the practice of mankind in all civilized communities. In- 
voluntary homicide is not murder. On the other hand, if a man 
waylay his neighbour with intent to kill him, and yet by his gun 
missing fire, he does not kill or injure him, all men admit that in 
the sight of God he isa murderer. Because there was volition—the 
mind acted. Here physical ability is notnecessary to moral action, 
nor connected with it. In the other case the physical ability existed 
and was exerted, and yet there was no moral character to it. 
W herever no volition is, there is no accountability. Thus far, only 
it may be necessary for us to go, for our purposes, at least, for the 
present. And thus far there is almost no contrariety of opinion. 
Should the reader desire to throw in the question of freedom of will 
here, | would simply remark with Edwards, II. 38.—Locke B. 
If. Chap. 21, and Dickerson, page 37, that freedom is not predi- 
cable of the will. The first says—‘‘to talk of liberty or the contrary, 
as belonging to the very will itself, is not to speak good sense; if 
we judge of sense and nonsense, by the original and proper signifi- 

cation of words. For the will itself is not an agent that has a 
will; the power of choosing itseli has not the power of choosing.”’ 
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So Locke. ‘The question itself, viz: whether man’s will be free or 
no? is altogether im proper—and it is as insignificant to ask whether 
his sleep be swift, or his virtue square; liberty being as little appli- 

cable to the will, as swiftness or motion is to sleep, or squareness 
to virtue.”’ 

Edwards states the Pelagian notion of liberty thus: Vol. II. 39 
“].—That it consists in a ‘self-determining power in the will ora 
certain sovereignty the will has over itself, and its own acts, where- 
by it determines its ow n volition, so as not to be dependent in its 
determinations, or any cause without itself nor determined by any 
thing prior to its ownacts. 2. Indifference belongs to liberty in their 
notion of it or that the mind previous to the act of volition be in 
equilibriv. 3.—Contingence 1s another thing that belongs and bh 
essential to it; not in the common acceptation of the word, 
that has been already explained, but as opposed to all snctscy: 
orany fixed and certain connexion with some previous ground 
or reason of its existence.’”’ To refute this doctrine is_ the 
grand design of Edwards in his treatise on the will. This 
every careful reader of the treatise knows; and whether the first of 
the errors alone, viz: ‘“‘that the will has a self determining power— 
which is the chief and capital error, be not the radical principle of 
all modern improvements in theology, the reader must judge. 

Volition is necessary to moral agency, but it is still a question, 
whether volition and even this combined w ith rational intelligence is 
suflicient of itself to constitute it. Are these all that are necessary 
to render a being morally accountable for his conduct? This is a 
philosophical question and yet an interesting and profitable one. 
But brevity is indispensable. It will be agreed on all sides that 
reasoning is necessary to volition. ‘Chere can be no choice where 
there 1s no thought, and no capacity to compare one thought with 
another. The weighing of re s, and the yielding of the mind 
to the stronger, implies and includes the exercise of reason. The 
precise question then is, whether in the wh of choice there is any 
morality: that is, necessarily. Can there be volition—an act of choice, 
to which the terms right or wrong, nroral or immoral cannot be ap- 
plied? If there can, the volition and the measure of reason necessary 
to it, are not every thing re quired in amoral agent. Let it there- 
fore be asked whether the act of mind which directs my lifting this 
pen, rather than that one ts necessarily moral. Would it have 
been sinful for me to have chosen that pen? Unless this last act 
of choice would have been wrons, that is immoral, can it be said 
the other was right and moral? But how can the idea of right and 
wrong exist, except in reference to a rule of nght? And w here is 
the rule in thise ase? Or rather, how could I have the idea of arule 
of rigit; if possessed only of reason and volition? Did not the dog 
in the case alluded to just now, perform an act of reason, did he 
not exercise volition? Human langna: ye every where supposes that 
animals have a power of choice. They exercise volition. Are 
they moral agents? No. Something more is necessary 
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A moral sense is necessary to a moral agent. 


Sec. vii. That the properties and powers of our animal nature are 
most intimately connected with the intellectual,is most obvious to our 
consciousness, yet are they very distinct andseparable. So the in- 
tellectual powers are distinct from the moral, but more intimately 
connected than the preceding. Still it does not appear to me that 
they are necessarily blended and confused. A capacity to be in- 
fluenced by motives presented through the reasoning faculty, does 
not involve accountability independently on the character of the 
motives. ‘To moral agency’’ says Edwards, If. 40. ‘‘belongs a 
moral faculty, or sense of moral good and evil; or of sucha thing as 
desert or worthiness, of praise or blame, reward or punishment; 
and a capacity which an agent has, of being influenced in his 
actions by moral inducements or motives, exhibited to the view of 
understanding and reason, to engage to a conduct agreeable to the 
moral faculty.’’ A little below he observes, ‘The brute creatures 
are not moral agents’ because ‘ they have no moral faculty or 
sense of desert, and do not act from choice, guided by under- 
standing or with a capacity of reasoning and reflecting, but only 
from instinct, and are not capable of being influenced by moral in- 
ducements.” To all this [ heartily subscribe except that, probably 
reasoning and choice, which are here denied to brutes, are taken 
in notwithstanding under the general term instinct. What is in- 
stinct? Is it not simply that measure (undefined, perhaps undefina- 
ble) of reason and choice, which the Creator has allotted to brutes? 

The time has been when the doctrine of a moral sense was con- 
troverted on philosophical ground, its advocates were challenged 
for proof, and proof of such kind was demanded, as was utterly in- 
consistent with the subject. Mathematical evidence on a moral 
subject! Mathematical evidence that man has a conscience ! 
You might as well demand mathematical evidence that Brutus’s 
dagger pierced the robe of Cwsar—that Arnold attempted to 
betray his country. What then is the proof of the existence of a 
moral sense—a conscience—a faculty or power in man of per- 

ceiving right and wrong, and feeling the force of moral obligation? 
ITanswer |. The very existence of these terms, if they express any 
ideas at all, these ideas or thoughts must have an existence in the 
human mind. If all human languages have terms expressive of 
these very thoughts, it proves the universality of the principle or 
power of the mind, by which alone the thoughts themselves can be 
perceived. 2. The ideas of right and wrong, can be traced univer- 
sally among men, by their language, and the customs and manners 
connected with criminal jurisprudence. Bui 3d and chiefly, the 
internal irresistible consciousness of every living man. And here 
moral science stands on lofty ground. She is not dependent on 
any external powers. She carries with herself and in herself (as it 
were) the very evidence for which many other sciences are depend- 
ent. She appeals directly to the present witness in every man’s 
bosom. True under the peculiar circumstances the testimony of the 
witness may be confused and indistinct and unavailable, but not more 
so than the witness at any other tribunal, nor im greater numbers. 
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Exceptions there are a few, where the internal consciousness is not 
satisfactory; but in the immense majority—the almost universality 
of cases, conscience is her own vindicator. The moral sense 
speaks out with a voice that must be heard. If insulted and abused 
she may modestly retire from the tribunal, but only for a time. 
Soon she rallies and returns, and will command attention. 
“If our heart condemn us, God is greater than our heart and know- 
eth all things. Beloved if our heart condemn us not then have 
we confidence toward God.” 1. John ur. 20. Here the moral 
sense and conscience is clothed with a Species of judicial power. 
And so Job xxvu. 6. ‘My righteousnsss I hold fast, and will 
not let itgo; my heart shall not reproach me so long as | live.” 
Here the same principle, or moral sense, is set forth under the same 
name, heart, conscience. Nor is there perhaps a single instance in 
the Bible wherein the existence ofa moral faculty is formally affirm- 
ed. It is every where assumed; just as the being of a God is every 
where assumed. Nor are we to be distracted or disturbed though 
men may throw metaphysical difficulties in the way. W hat is this 
moral faculty. If it is not reason—nor volition—nor a mere bodily 
organ, what is it? Where does it reside? We can just as easily retort 
— what isreason? What is the will? What and where understanding? 
Gc. &c. Nay but let us dismiss this folly and rest in the broad, 
undeniable fact—men do have and exercise continually a faculty of 
perceiving and feeling that there isa right and a wrong; they have 
asense of guilt or liability to punishment for some actions; and a 
feeling of approbation, and sense of desert of reward for others. 
Now is it this Morat Sense, connected as itis with reason and vo- 
lition, and some others to be mentioned, that constitutes man a moral 
agent? This presents moral motives. How man should feel any 
power in motives to right action, or any repulsion or aversion from 
wrong actions, without it, is, | suppose inconceivable. Take 
away this and all talk about the rewards of virtue is absurd, for all 
distinction between virtue and vice must cease. ‘*The moral 
maniac pursues his way, and thinks himself a wise and a happy 
man; but feels not that he is treading a downward course, and is 
lost as a moral being.” Abercrombie Moral Feelings &c. 134. 


Self-love; or the desire of happiness implied in moral government. 


Sec. vi1.—The sacred scriptures have prescribed love to our- 
selves, as to manner and measure, as a rule in reference to others. 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.’? Love is the principle 
of communicative goodnes ss—the principle of diffusive benevolence; 
that disposition and feeling in us, which leads and prompts us to 
do good to the loved object. All living beings desire to be happy. 
This has been appropriately styied the first law of nature—a law in- 
dispensable to the continuance of life. ‘No man ever yet hated 
his own flesh, but nourisheth and cherisheth it.”’ From the minute- 
est insect to the mightiest angel, love of happiness is the law of 


life. Efforts towards self- preservation are but the actings of this 
law. 
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Self-love is an original and essential ingredient of our being—in 
itself a holy anda right feeling. Its corruption and degeneracy 
ends in selfishness, which makes its own su; pposed enjoyment the 
supreme object of pursuit, irrespective of the claims of our fellow 
men or of our Creator. True self-love, on the contrary, is perfect- 
ly consistent with both. Indeed, it necessarily involves both; for 
our highest enjoyments Jie in communion with men and God, 
which communion consists in the full and fair discharge of the 
relative duties we owe to both. As therefore self-love leads to self 
preservation, and the utmost possible extension of our own happi- 
ness, so are we bound to exercise the general principle of love, in 
promoting to the utmost possibie degree, the happiness of all our 
brethren of the human race. The “strength of obligation in the 
latter is inferred, in the rule, from the force of the principle in the 
former. How this becomes important in morals will appear in the 


next section. 


Rewards and Punishments are addressed to the principle of self- 
love, and are essential to the idea of moral government. 


Sec. 1x. A reward, is some good conferred as a consideration 
for right action. When a child has been obedient to his parents, 
something is given to the child or done for him, which affords him 
happiness; and this as an expression of his parent’s approbation of 
his conduct. On the contrary, if the child’s conduct has been 
wrong, the parent withholds the expression of satisfaction; he 
inflicts some privation or pain, as an expression of his disapproba- 
tion. Thisis punishment; and whether it consists in the withhold- 
ing of a benefit, or the positive infliction of pain, it is addressed to 
the principle of self-love; and when held up before the mind, previ- 
ously to the perpetration of the deed, it constitutes what is called 
a motive to action. It is so called, because of some suitableness 
or adaptation in it to move the person to act. ‘By motive,” says 
Edwards, “I mean the whole of that which moves;” now the hope 
of happiness, and the fear of pain have their common origin in self- 
love. Every thing therefore, which is done to alarm our fears, and 
to excite our hopes, derives from this first law of nature, its moving 
force. Take away from the human bosom the love of happiness; 
hope and fear are terms without mea ning. If pain and pleasure 
were matters of perfect indifference, how could the one or the other 
influence to action? But as the law exists in every man’s con- 
sciousness—as we fee! it impossible to throw off the fear of pain, 
and to extinguish the lights of hope, we experience continually 
the repelling influence ofthe one and the attracting force of the other. 

If we look narrowly into these things, we shall find that the 
precise design of the C reator in furnishing us with such a constitu- 
tion, was to make us capable of being influenced by motives, that 
we might be under moral covernment; and that the desi: gn of men 


in applying reward and punis shment, is to connect most intimately 


in the mind, upright action with happiness on the one hand; and 


wrong action with pain on the other, and al] withthe same view of 


bringing motive to act upon self-love. ‘Two remarks, of very con 
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siderable importance to a right understanding of the nature of moral 
government and of the great doctrine of justification, it may be as 
well here to present more distinctly to the reader's most serious 
consideration, VIZ. 

Ist. The precise object of reward is right action. No parent 
feels that he ought to reward—that is, to bestow good—to con- 
fer benefits on his child as a consideration, for nothing—for no 
action atall. No government holds out a premium for indolence, 
no more than for vicious conduct. The very idea of rewarding 
inaction is absurd. We have seen thatthe possession of faculties 
adapted to useful action, is an expression of the Creator’s will that 
we ought to exercise them. The possession infers the obligation 
to use. Inactivityisa sin. The burying of his talent, or the hiding 
of it in a napkin, was a punishable offence—a sin in itself—~a resist- 
ence of his lord’s will who gave it. In other words, innocence is not 
meritorious of positive reward. 

By innocence, | understand the primitive state of nature or of 
moral being prior to his active performance of duty or active com- 
mission of sin. Adam was innocent the moment of his creation; 
but he was not entitled to heaven. Positive and perpetual bliss, is 
the reward of perfect righteousness. Innocence is entitled to 
exemption from painfulendurance. ‘Adam was not to have the 
reward merely on account of his being innocent, if so, he would 
have had it fixed upon him at once, as soon as ever he was created; 
for he was as innocent then as he could be; but he was to have the 
reward on account of his activeness in obedience; not on account 
merely of his not having done ill, but on account of his doing well.” 
Edwards, v. 396. 

An objection will here perhaps occur to the reader’s mind—If 
innocence is not entitled to reward, can the moral being, who has 
a corrupt nature, prior to his own active sinfulness, be entitled to 
punishment? ‘The answer to this must depend upon a previous 
question, viz. How came he into this state of sinfulness? Was 
it by a direct and immediate exertion of creating power? Then 
God is the author of this corruption! which is blasphemy! was it 
aresult of previous moral action with which he was immediately 
connected? Then he in whom the corruption of disposition exists, 
is not innocent. His inclinations and desires after evil are conse- 
quences of sin—have their cause of existence in sin, and are 
therefore sinful like their cause; and of course, are deserving of 
punishment. 

‘‘Activeness in obedience’’—righteousness is that to which alone 
reward,—good, blessing is promised. This doctrine of the good 
Edwards, of the Bible, and of common sense, ought to be a little 
farther illustrated. lt is the fundamental principle of all morality 
and religion. Let us have distinct ideas here, or all will be obscu- 
rity. Let us know what righteousness is, and light will shine upon 
our path throughout. What then is righteousness? I answer; 
it is doing right—right action—action according to the rule of right 
—conformity with law. Whena moral being has done what the 
law under which he is placed requires him to do, he is righteous. 
‘The formal nature of righteousness, (says Edwards, v. 397,) lies in 
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a conformity of actions to that which is the rule and measure of 
them. Therefore that only is righteousness in the sight of a judge, 
that answers the law.—That perfect obedience, is what is called 
righteousness inthe New Testament, and that this righteousness 
or perfect obedience, is by God’s fixed, unalterable rule, the con- 
dition of justification, is from the plain evidence of truth, con- 
fessed by a certain great man, whom no one will think to be blind- 
ed by prejudice in favour of the doctrine we are maintaining.”’— 
He then quotes Locke with approbation. ‘For righteousness, or 
an exact obedience to the law, seems by the scripture to have a 
claim or right to eternal life: Rom. iv. 4. ‘To him that worketh,’ 
that is, doeth works of the law,—‘is the reward not reckoned of 
grace, but of debt’ ”’ 

“Such a perfect obedience in the New Testament is termed 
dixaxcoun, Which we translate righteousness’’—“this, adds Edwards, 
is that which Paul so often styles the law, without any other distinc 
tion: Rom. ii. 13; ‘Not the hearers of the law are just before God, 
but the doers of the law are justified.’”’ It is needless to quote any 
more places, his epistles are all full-of it, especially this to the 
Romans.” Edwards v. 398. 

Here I am in a strait. The vast importance of this principle in 
moral government, strongly invites to spend more time in its illus- 
tration and defence; and thisthe more because this fundamental 
principle is almost wholly lost sight of in a large proportion of all 
that has been written, and come to my knowledge in the nineteenth 
century, on the subject of religion and morals. It is amazing how 
the very foundation on which al] government rests; or rather, the 
essence of the thing itself, can be left out of sight, whilst a vast 
amount of commotion exists all around it. 

On the other hand, the heavenly simplicity of the principle—its 
inexplicability because of its elementary simplicity, seems to me to 
foreclose discussion and frown upon ail attempts at explanation. 
To save himself from the labour of reading page after page of 
attempted illustration, where the subject is, at the outset, intui- 
tively true—rather where its truth is intuitively perceived, will not 
the reader agree, and pledge himself, never to forget, that RIGHT- 
EOUSNESS IS CONFORMITY WITH LAW: and the only proper object of 
reward ?—that there is in the government of God, an eternal connec- 
tion between upright action and the happiness of the actor. 

Presuming that you are perfectly satisfied with the terms, I offer 
the 2d, Remark, viz: That there exists an indissoluble connection 
between wrong doing and suffering—that neglecting to act rightly 
and acting wrongly are to be followed by punishment. 

Punishment is the pain, whether of privation or of positive inflic- 
tion of wrath—the evil which is inflicted by tie ruling power, as 
an expression of displeasure against sin. The infliction of such 
evil goes on the principle that it is right to connect sin and suffer- 
ing. The assumption of its truth will not be accounted improper 
here. We surely need no laboured argument to satisfy us that it 
is right to punish sin—to visit evils upon men, proportional to the 
magnitude of their offences. We have the evidence within our- 
selves, that it is right. We have the evidence of its correctness In 
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the universal consent of men, as that is expressed in all the govern- 
ments exercised by man. We have the evidence in the whole of 
God’s visitations upon human folly and crimes. ‘Though hand 
jOin in hand, the wicked shall not go unpunished,” It is therefore 
utterly unnecessary to delay for the purpose of proof. Penal evil 
is essential to moral government—prior to the act of sin, as a mo- 
tive operating by fear—posterior to sin, as a vindication to the jus- 
tice of the government and of the holiness and truth of the gover- 
nor. 








POSTSCRIPT TO THE CASE OF ELIZA BURNS. 


We are obliged by a sense of justice to an individual who says 
we have circulated a false report regarding him, and possibly we 
may have done unintentional wrong—to return again, to this case 
—so full of hope to every Protestant heart, and so fatal to the 
character and designs of papists. Let the two following papers 
speak for themselves. 





I am informed that my name is used in an article in your Maga- 
zine of this month, and that it is therein asserted that I called upon 
the Editor, in reference to a piece which appeared in one of your 
previous numbers—The assertion is gratuitous and not founded on 
fact.—lI did not at any time deem the piece referred to, of sufficient 
importance to require any notice or attention. 


Yours, &c. 


CHARLES TIERNAN, 


Lexington st. 
November 7th, 1837. 






To the Conductors of the 
Baltimore Literary and Religious 
Magazine. 





A young man called at my office during the month of October 
(to the best of my recollection) and asked meif there was there 
the last two numbers of the Literary and Religious Magazine, when 
I replied in the affirmative, and at his request I presented them to 
him. He sat down complacently and commenced reading, occa- 
sionally making observations, all of which I don’t recollect as I was 
employed—However, I recollect distinctly of his stating that he 
had heard of a design, or recommendation of some persons to 
Lynch the Editors. On my replying that such effects always argu- 
eda — cause, he justified it, and said he thought it right. He 
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said the Literary and Religious Magazine was of a similar charac- 
ter with the Castigator, and some other infamous papers. ‘To which 
I replied that that was not so—as the editors were both gentlemen 
of respectability in society, and openly inserted their names in 
front of the Magazine. He became angered and stated that he 
“heard a person that morning swear by the eternal G—d that he 
would put a ball in him” (Mr. Breckinridge) I replied that I was 
only the printer of the paper, but as he heard such an assertion 
made / required his name. He stated it was ‘Tiernan, and that the 
Mrs. Tiernan whose name was mentioned in one of the Maga- 
zines, associated with the relation given of the abduction of Eliza 
Burns, was his mother, and “by the God that made me (him) one of 
those (pointing to the names of Messrs. Breckinridge and Cross on 
the cover) should answer for using it (Mrs. T’s name) there,— 
walking out as he was speaking—lI inferred from his manner, that 
he was the individual who would put the ball in Mr. Breckin- 
ridge. Mr. ‘Tiernan did not say whether his Christian name was 
Charles, nor give any name—nor do I know his name. I deemed 
it my duty, (under those circumstances) to tell Mr. B. and as Mr. 
Charles Tiernan in a note to the editors says that the assertion 
that ‘‘I (he) called onthe editors relative to a piece which appeared, 
is gratuitous, and not founded on fact.” I am called upon to 
make this statement.—The inference is plain that it was a brother 
if not Mr. Charles Tiernan. I would know him again if I saw 
him. 


There were two other persons present. 


R. J. Matcuett. 


The reader will see at once from Mr. Matchett’s statement, that 
all we have formerly said, and more was true tothe letter. He will 
also perceive, on consulting the article in our November No., that 
we do no more than express our belief as to the Christian name of 
the person who called himself Tiernan. We will now say, that 
we arrived at that belief, after considerable enquiry, and as we 
then supposed satisfactory information. We insert the foregoing 
note of Mr. Charles Tiernan with great pleasure; and sincerely 
regret having been led into any mistake—if indeed that has been 
the cuse ! 

We are not more assured now, that the note we publish is from 
the veritable author, than we were formerly that we named the per- 
son rightly; for then we had responsible persons as our informants, 
and now we have only a note left at our office, by we know not 
whom. Again, it will be remembered, that we never said Mr. 
Tiernan had ‘‘called upon the Editor;’’ it will also be observed that 
this is the specific matter now denied in the note. There may be 
a mere play on words here. Or the note may not be from him 
whose name is toit. Or the first individual may have given a false 
name to Mr. Matchett. 

The probability however seems to be that the present note is from 
Mr. Charles Tiernan; that we were misinformed in calling the per- 
son who honoured us by the first notice by his given name; and 
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that it was another member of the family and not himself who 
made the threats in question. Supposing the facts to be thus—we 
repeat, that we publish this note with much pleasure, and sincerely 
express our regret at the supposed and unintentional mistake—if 
as we have already said, any has occurred ! 

It will be observed however, that Mr. Charles Tiernan’s reason 
for not having ‘‘called upon the Editor’ is frankly given: namely, 
that he ‘‘did not at any time deem the piece referred to, of sufficient 
importance to require any notice or attention.’”’—Therefore of 
course, whenever we shall be able to write an article which he 
shall think worthy of notice, we may expect a call, perhaps a bullet, 
or possibly a Lynching at the hands of Mr. Charles Tiernan. And 
in the meantime, the other Mr. Tiernan who did deem the piece 
already published, worthy of his ‘notice and attention’’—may at 
his leisure, still favour a poor parson, with a call, a ball, ora 
Lynching; even if Generat WILutamson, and his ‘31g NIGGER” 
should let him escape. 

Still we are glad to publish this note. For it puts to rest the 
hope, over which the priests have chuckled, embroiling us, with 
layman, and about temporal and persona! affairs. You have out- 
witted yourselves gentlemen; and God has once more, for the hun- 
dredth time delivered us out of your hands.—W hatever may befal 
us hereafter, let it be forever remembered, that the pretence of our 
having offended a son by speaking improperly of his mother—is a 
fabrication and contrivance of the priests—nailed down and finished. 
The son comes voluntarily forward and says he took no offence— 
deemed our article not requiring any notice. Remember that gen- 
tlemen;—See how a plain and honest course has confounded you. 
Sze how God has turned your machinations to your own exposure. 

Mrs. Tiernan, is known to this whole community, as a most 
decided Catholic. Very well; she has the right to beso. But she 
is also known as one of their most active official members, in 
various societies, institutions, schools, &&c. &&c. Her private con- 
duct, rights and duties, are matters with which we have never med- 
dled, and never will. Her official and public acts, we suppose are 
on the same footing, as those of all other females, of equal condi- 
tion in life; and therefore we cannot be deterred from taking such 
notice of them, as public necessity may require. Being a female, 
she shall never receive from us, any treatment of which any lady 
could justly complain. But if she performs offieial and public acts 
—she must expect them to be respectfully canvassed, and where 
needful, decidedly condemned; as for example, in the official con- 
nivance at the abduction of an orphan protestant child. 

After all, we are afraid there is foul play in the present denial; 
and that the individual who called at our office was Mr. Charles 
Tiernan,—and that he has now sent us this note, under the press- 
ure of public sentiment roused against him by his former conduct. 
We say this with pain: but we fear on sufficient authority. We 
do not know, even by eye-sight any Tiernan on earth, and are 
therefore liable to be many ways imposed on in the whole affair. 
But we are strongly assured by persons who ought to know, that 
the Mr, Tiernan who did threaten our lives, is the one who has 
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been of late years residing much out of this city, perhaps in New 
Orleans; and that he is really named Charles. In that case what 
are we to think of his present conduct? 

One thing at least rejoices our hearts: the orphan child, abducted 
and secreted, is redeemed from destruction. ‘Thanks be to God for 
permitting us to have had any agency in this blessed work. 

When our memory is cursed by the enemies of God, the grateful 
tears of this orphan will be like sweet incense upon our tomb. 
When the wicked revile our names, the oppressed aud the forsaken 
will point to our monument and bless the God of truth, who incli- 
ned and enabled us to do them good—at so great risk, and amid 
such ferocious opposition. And in the hour of death and the day 
of judgment,—a faithful Saviour will not forget, that we have not 
held our lives dear, that we might rescue one of his little ones. 
We have never seen the face of this poor child; but we humbly 
beseech the Lord that we may meet her in heaven. 





THE PAPAL SUPERSTITION PROPAGATED BY OUR PUBLIC MONEY. 


Tue papal sect is far more a political party than a religious de~- 
nomination. And of all political associations, it is the only one in 
modern times that is totally exclusive, and intolerant. 

The Pope of Rome, who is at the head of the sect, and is be- 
lieved by the universal body, to be God’s vicar on earth, and there- 
fore entitled to all the reverence and possessed of all the power that 
God himself could be, if personally in our midst.—This pope is a 
temporal monarch, and his policy is now, and has for thirteen 
centuries been, that of all the worst despots of the earth. 


But this pope, appoints all the papal bishops in the United States, 
and they not only hold their offices and dignities during his mere 
pleasure, but they are all bound to him, by an official oath, more 
comprehensive and minute, than any oath of allegiance, which is 
at this period, exacted by any other potentate, prince, or common- 
wealth whatever. ‘The oath of allegiance required by our govern- 
ment,of all foreigners who become naturalized citizens,bears no com- 
parison to that required by the Pope of Rome, of all persons who 
hold any ecclesiastical office under him. This oath has been sev- 
eral times published by us, and often quoted in the course of the 
last three years. ' 

To put the climax to the subject, the whole system is based on 
the idea of God’s having given all the earth to the pope—and that 
all who do not recognize and submit to this authority, are to be 
considered, and when opportunity permits, treated as rebels and 
traitors! To this all are sworn—and the fearful reality of their pur- 
poses, may be read in the blood of martyrs—in the ruins of cities, 
in the hosts of crusaders, in the curses of the popes against whole 
nations, and in the settled and diabolical vareer of the whole body 
from the year 533, of the Christian era ’till this day. 
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Such a politieal organization as this, puts the whole world at once 
on the defensive and at defiance. All other states, have no alterna- 
tive, but to be subdued to this hypocritical superstition, which con- 
stitutes a real temporal kingdom under the pretext of religion,—or 
to subdue it, and banish it from the hearts of their pecple. ‘The 
only choice left to any state, is to be swallowed up in this incarna- 
tion of all evil, or to trample it into the dust. It is a political war- 
fare where debasing and galling servitude, or complete triumph, are 
the only results which can occur. 

So clear and well established are these truths, that some of the 

wisest states in modern times, have banished the papal state, from 
all participation in their civil polity: many of the best of men, have 
considered the toleration of it fatal to liberty; nearly all enlight- 
ened commonwealths have discouraged it; very many people have 
established an opposite religion, mainly to be rid of it; all that have 
allowed it to gain any fast hold amongst them—have found without 
exception, nothing but trouble and evil, crime and commotion from 
its presence; and God has plainly commanded all men to hate and 
shun it, and solemnly pledged himself to bring it to ruin. 
* In the United States, above all countries on earth, nothing should 
be done by the government to favour this vile system; because it is 
thoroughly and inherently at war with every feature and principle 
of our systems, public and private, social, civil, religious and politi- 
cal. But more than this—the government has no right nor power, 
to spendthe public money, in the direct support, of such a tre- 
mendous, anti-social, irreligious, and hateful code. 

Yet the public money ts spent, by the general government, for 
the direct spread of this infernal engine of ruining man, and dis- 


honouring God! Let the nation read the proof and rember the fact 
with horror. 


‘‘WrE HAVE SIX INDIAN MISSIONS, FOR WHICH THE AMERICAN GOV= 
ERNMENT PAY ME YEARLY ONE THOUSAND PIASTERS. !!!! 
FrepEriIck Rest. 
Bishop of Detroit, 
To the Leopold Society in Austria. 
Detroit, Oct. 12, 1837. 
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[For the Baltimore Literary and Religious Magazine. ] 
RELIGIOUS EXCITEMENT: 


The evils attending it, when it is sought as a means of enjoyment. 


‘‘Lovers of pleasure more than lovers of God,’’— 

This is the character of professed followers of Christ, who 
having a form of godliness but denying the power thereof, would 
bring perilous times to the church. 

The seeking after pleasure, is the great business of the world, 
and the methods employed to obtain it, are as various as the char- 
acters, the advantages and the situations of men. Multitudes 
attempt to procure it, by the excitement of their feelings; and by 
the awakening of the imagination, the arousing the sympathy by 
working on the sensibility and calling into holy exercise the strong- 
est emotions, the novel reader and the play-goer enjoy an exhilera- 
tion, enlivening and delightful. This is the sole object with the 
readers of works of fiction, and the frequenters of theatrical amuse- 
ments; and just in proportion to the degree that they are interested 
in the narrative, or the spectacle of unreal wo, and that the gene- 
rous susceptibilities of our nature are moved, is their satisfaction. 
Those susceptibilities which God gave to us, that we might pity the 
wretched, weep with those who weep and do good as we have 
opportunity,—they pervert from stimulants to virtuous action into 
mere instruments of selfish recreation. 

It is most dreadful when this love of pleasure infects the church; 
when the truth is listened to and meditated upon, not for increase 
in knowledge and holiness, not to be impelled to activity in guod 
works but merely to keep up a pleasurable flow of feeling. To 
regard religion chiefly as a source of pleasure, to use the means 
of grace only for the sake of high wrought emotions, is a common 
error—a prevailing and enormous sin. Many do honestly suppose 
that love to God, and all the graces of the gospel, signify nothing 
more than the excitement of the feelings in the view of the 
truth, and they suppose that to grow in grace is to acquire the art 
of easily exciting their emotions, of raising them high and keeping 
them in that state for a long period. Their notion of sin is, that it 
consists in the dying away of emotion and in the difficulty of 
moving the imagination and the sensibility. The large class of 
professing Christians—(for they are to be found in every denomi- 
nation)—who entertain such views; are remarkable for their diligent 
attendance on all the services of God’s house, their visible earnest 
regard and lively interest in them, and equally for their ma- 
king little if any progress, in holiness, and for their indifference or 
neglect to the duties appropriate to their situation. 

The particular kind of excitement which is chosen according to 
their naturalturn of mind. One finds his pleasure in meditation on 
the great doctrines of revelation, and is wafted in imagination or 
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moved to tears, or lulled in revery, as he occupies his thought with 
the divine glory, or the sufferings of the Redeemer, or the promises 
of God’s protection below,and of his favour above. Another delights 
himself in the crowded meeting, where emotions are propagated as 
by contagion, and where the set design is to operate upon the pas- 
sions. A third prefers the private conversation, where the sole 
topic is the exercises of the mind, and where by mutual disclosures, 
(exaggerated, though unintentionally,) of the changes of frames, 
to which an unoccupied and ill informed mind is subject, the hour 
is whiled away, and the fancy pleasantly and profitlessly employed. 
While a fourth cares only to listen, to searching or preaching, which 
makes the conscience sensible of guilt, and which produces 
pungent self reproach. All these individuals wear the appear- 
ance of religion; ‘‘they seek me daily, and delight to know my ways, 
as a nation that did righteousness and forsook not the ordinance of 
their God; they take delight in approaching to God.” Is. Lvit. 2. 
But it is an appearance only,—‘‘their heart is not right in the sight 
of God;’ it is pleasure that they love, not God; it is themselves 
they are serving, not the Lord Jesus. They give up no sin,—on 
the contrary, this dallying with the religious affections, blinds the 
understanding and the perception of sin and emboldens the con- 
science. ‘By amassing to a prodigious height, these spurious 
evidences of sanctity, a commensurate license has been obtained 
for the indulgence of the most hideous passions.’’ Thus a deadly 
antinomianism or contempt of moral obligation, is fostered, and 
they become regardless and unfitted, not only for the service of 
God, but for the plain and common duties of life. 

This love of pleasure prostitutes God’s institutions. It degrades 
the ministration of the gospel to a mere exhibition—and the holy 
sacrament to a ceremony to affect us through the senses,—and 
hence only such topics must be touched upon, and they 
treated only in such a manner as require no exertion of mind to 
follow and retain, and as will excite, sustain or increase the glow 
of high-wrought feeling. The effect is this:—a faithful ministry 
is disrelished and despised, and every new-fangled system of error 
in belief or practice is greedily embraced. ‘“The word of the Lord isa 
reproach,” except as it affords fuel to this flame of enthusiasm. 

It contravenes the great end of our being, and employs our 
rational faculties to promote our pleasure, so that even in our 
worship of God we aim not to glorify him but delight ourselves. 

lis effect is to make one dislike exertion of mind or body,—to 
wrap the man in slothfulness and selfishness. This kind of pleas- 
ure is one that may be obtained by the wandering of the mind, or 
by listening to others. It may be enjoyed without the cultivation 
of the understanding or the possession of knowledge, and it may 
be as completely enjoyed when in the neglect of known and impor- 
tant duty, as when one has a ‘‘conscience void of offence toward 
God and man.” 

It degrades the Christian character, for it produces depression, 
just as effectually and as inevitably as the use of ardent spirits. 
The exhileration is only temporary, it leaves the mind jaded as 
well as empty,—and as the sensualist by over-indulgence incapa- 
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citates himself for enjoyment, so they who delight themselves in 
the excitement of the feelings, bring upon themselves a languor and 
restlessness, which they cannot shake off. Having no stores of 
thought, having no taste for the pure and true pleasures of religion, 
their melancholy is frequent, unavoidable and insupportable. By 
the superficial observer, their unhappiness is unhesitatingly attrib- 
uted to much concern about religion, whereas it is because they 
are without God—being lovers of pleasure more than lovers of 
God, that they thus spend their strength for nought and weary 
themselves for every vanity. 

This craving after excitement is the frequent cause of insanity. 
The times when insanity has most prevailed have been seasons of 
great agitation, such as the French revolution, when the lunatic 
asylums were crowded, and suicides occurred daily; or such as the 
heavy pressure under which the mercantile interests of Great Britain 
and America are labouring, or the frenzy of speculation by which it 
was preceded and produced. Religious excitement as naturally tends 
to insanity as any other kind,—the effect is the same whether it be 
caused by ambition, or avarice, or enthusiasm. This working upon 
the imagination and the sensibility, for the sake of pleasure, wears 
out the faculties of the mind; some are worn out by disease, the 
others are exhausted. The madness that follows is almost hopeless. 
As that blindness which is produced by the constant and excessive 
use of the eye, is beyond human relief,—as diseases are incurable 
when the body has to contend with the disease and debility conse- 
quent on over-strained exertion, or as the drunkard sinks into pre- 
mature age and wretched helplessness from the consuming effects 
of his habits,;—so the insanity of that one who has lived upon 
excitement, lies beyond the skill of man, for it is not a derange- 
ment but a destruction of the mind. It seems probable that if the 
greater part of the cases of insanity which are attributed to reli- 
gion, were examined, it would be found that it was the craving 
after excitement, not the judicious and hearty seeking after God, 
by which the understanding was unsettled. 

It is not to be doubted that many true Christians put too much 
stress on the state of their feelings, and that they neglect the grow- 
ing in grace to seek an increase of emotion, and what they muis- 
take the play of imagination and the tenderness of sensibility for 
their best evidence of acceptance with God. They need to be 
taught the true nature of holiness, that they may not suppose they 
are ‘doing what is pleasing to God while they are only doing injury 
to themselves. 

Those who are living only for pleasure, should be reminded that 
they are the servants of God, and therefore bound to seek some- 
thing higher than mere enjoyment. They are to serve Him, accor- 
ding to his revealed will. It was not that we might be happy, but 
that we might be holy that our Lord gave himself for us; happiness 
however is the necessary attendant upon the love of and obedience 
to his commandments. 

There are those who follow Christ out of selfishness, because 
they think they can surely and easily secure their happiness by 
means ofhim. They value Christ only as the chief means of Good; 
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but the renewed soul loves the Saviour on account of his holiness, 
and serves him out of gratitude and because it loves his precepts. 

It is not by seeking after happiness, from God, that we can glo- 
rify him. A man may say, ‘‘you like that kind of ‘pleasure, I prefer 
this.’ It is your seeking after conformity to Christ, and your doing 
of his will, that convinces them of the superiority of religion, and 
that leads them to self condemnation and hearty renunciation of 
folly. Besides, the imperfection of the Christian’s happiness, 
would if happiness be regarded as the great end in view, deter men 
from choosing God as their portion; but if holiness be “the prize of 
your high calling, your love of it, your struggles after it, your self 
denial will reprove them, and force from them the acknowledge- 
ment of the excellency of Christianity. 

To the love of pleasure, is owing that utter indifference with 
which the gospel is regarded in the world; to the love of pleasure, 
is owing the inconsistency, and apostacy of many professors: but 
to the misuse of religion as a means of gratifying the love of pleas- 
ure, is to be attributed the melancholy and the decline of godliness, 
the enthusiasm and the fanaticism, the new doctrines and the wild 
excesses that have made Zion to mourn, and her enemies to take 
up a reproach against her. 





{For the Baltimore Literary and Religious Magazine. ] 
ESSAYS ON JUSTIFICATION. 


No. 4. > 


To complete the brief outline of the doctrine of justification, 
and to give some attention to the adversary’s chief argument for 
his legal view of the subject, I will endeavour to reconcile the ap- 
parently contradictory sentiments of the apostles, Paul and James. 
The infidel, in his ruthless opposition to ‘‘the scriptures of truth,” 
exults over this seeming contradiction, and the papist, who is an 
‘nfidel in a religious dress, bases upon it his heresy of justification 
byworks. The following quotations illustrate the papal doctrine. 
«© ‘he observance of the commandments of God and the church, 
faith co-operating with good works they (the friends and servants of 
God) gain an increase of that righteousness which was received by 
the grace of Christ, and are the more justified.’ As itis written, ‘“‘he 
that is just, let him be justified still,’? Rev. xxm. 11. And again, 
“be not afraid to be justified even to death;”’ Ecclesiasticus xvuit. 
22. And again, “do you see that by works aman is justified, and 
not by faith ‘only;”” Jam.u1. 24. Holy church seeks this increase of 
righteousness, where she prays. ‘‘Grant us, O Lord, an increase of 
faith, hope and charity.” Decree of Council Trent, De Justi Ch. Ze 
“It must be believed that the justified are in no respect deficient, 

but that they may be considered as fully satisfying the divine 
law (as far as is compatible with our present condition) by their 
works, which are wrought in God, and as really deserving eternal 

70 : 
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life tobe bestowed in due time, if they die in a state of grace.” 
Ibid—Ch. xvt. 

‘Whosoever shall affirm, that justification received is not pre- 
served; and even increased, in the sight of God, by good works; 
but that works are only the fruits and evidences of justification 
received, and not the causes of ils increase; let him be accursed.”’ 
Canon, 2A. 

The sentiments of James, are given ch. 1. 22—24. ‘But wilt 
thou know oh vain man! That faith without works is dead? Was 
not Abraham justified by works, when he had offered up Isaac his 
son upon the altar? Seest then how faith wrought by his works, 
and by works was faith made perfect? And the scripture was ful- 
filled which saith, Abraham believed God, and it was imputed unto 
him for righteousness; and he was cal! od the friend of God. Ye 
see then how that by works a man is justified, and not by faith only.” 
Paul’s view ofthe subject of justification is given, Rom. tv. 1—8. 

‘What shall we then say, that Abraham, our father, as pertaining 
to the flesh, hath found? For if Abraham were justified by works, 
he hath whereof to glory; but not before God. For what saith the 
scripture ? Abraham believed God, and it was counted unto him 
for righteousness. Now tohim that worketh is the reward not 
reckoned of grace but of debt, but to him that worketh not, but 
believeth on him that justifieth the ungodly, his faith is counted for 
righteousness. Even as David also describeth the blessednes of 
the man unto whom God imputeth righteousness without works, 
saying—blessed are they whose iniquities are forgiven, and whose 
sins are covered. Blessed is the man to whom the Lord will not 
impute sin. The apparent contradiction of the apostles, the pa- 
pists attempt to reconcile, by their views of justification—ex pressed 
in the above quotations. ‘The difficulty they imagine is solved by 
their false distinction of ‘‘a first and second justification.” The 
first, that by which a man from being unrighteous is made righteous, 
the second, that by which from being just or righteous, he is made 
more righteous, by an increase of righteousness. The first, is 
effected by the infusion of the hadit of faith and charity; the second 
by the exercise of these graces, in the production of good works. 
The first is entitled—tbe merit of congruence—the second the 
merit of condignity; which have been explained and confuted, 
the preceding essays. Paul, they say, speaks of the first, which 
he denies to be by works. James treats concerning actual justifi- 
cation by good works. Bellarmine, De Just Lib. 11. chap. 16, and 
Lib. 1v. chap. 18; says—'' We therefore affirm that Paul speaks of 
the first justification, by which a man from being impious becomes 
righteous; James concerning the second, by which a man who is 
already righteous, becomes more righteous. , 

To defeat the infidel, and confute the papist, I shall attempt 
a concise reconciliation of the sentiments of the apostles—and 
prove that they are not contradictory, but correspondent. 

I. Justification, as exhibited in the scriptures, has a five-fold 
reference. 

1. To that which takes place at the tribunal of God. This is jus- 
tification in its highest and most important sense; and is presented, 
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Rom. v. 1; “being justified by faith, we have peace with God, through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.”? This view has been illustrated and con- 
firmed in the preceding essays. The righteousness of Christ is the 
alone meritorious cause of this justification. It is through our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Faith is the instrument by which this righte- 
ousness is received. ‘Being justified by faith.” 

2- Tothat which occurs at the tribunal of conscience. Conscience 
is that reflecting power of our mind w hich compares our qualities 
and actions with the law of God known to us, and approves what 
appears good, and condemns and upbraids for what appears evil. 
It is eood, when, being sprinkled with Christ's blood, it clearly dis- 
cerns the will of God, ‘and urges obedience to his law from gospel 
motives, and approves the same. Thus purged from dead works 
by the blood of Christ, it no longer accuses—but excuses. It does 
not condemn, but gives confidence before God. John m1. 21; 
‘Beloved if our hearts condemn us not, then have we confidence toward 
God. This approbation or peace of conscience is the consequence 
or blessed fruit of justification at the tribunal of God. A sense of 
forgiveness—peace with God, through our Lord Jesus Christ. It 
has a regard howev-r, to our actions as they correspond with, or 
differ from the law of God. : 

3. The term justification, is further referable to that which takes 
place at the bar of the world. The people of God are on trial 
before the world. They are expected to correspond in character 
with Christ whom they profess to follow. ‘By their fruits ye shall 
know them,”’ is the rule by which the world judges their character. 
Their good works, wrought by the grace of God, and maintained 
in a consistent life, constrains the world to “take knowledge that 
they have been with Jesus.”’ 

4. It refers moreover to the judgment of the church respecting 
her members. ‘The same great rule applies here. The’tree, here, 
is known by its fruits. The church, when she does her duty— 
receives individuals into her communion—upon evidences of genu- 
ine piety, manifested in the fruits of grace in the life. And upon 
the same principles, they are allowed to dwell in the house of God. 
The rulers of the church may be deceived, yet their admission of 
members upon evidence of godliness, is a species of Justification; 
though it affects not its subjects before the divine tribunal. 

5.—It finally refers, to the justification of the saints on the great 
day of retribution. God ‘hath appointed a day in which he will 
judge the world in righteousness.’ This is exhibited in Rev. xx. 
12. ‘And I saw the dead, small and great, stand before God: and 
the books were opened; and another book was opened, which is the 
book of life. And the dead were judged out of those things which 
were written in the books, according to their works.’’ Those whose 
deeds are written in the book of life are justified ‘according to their 
good works.” Those whose actions are recorded in the book of 
death are condemned, according to their evil works. The works of 
the believer are not the meritorious ground of his justification on 
that day, but his evidences of his union to Christ, and interest in his 
righteousness, on account of which he is justified. The reader is 
requested to fix these illustrations in his mind, that he may be able 
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to decide with regard to the correctness of the following argument, 
based upon these different references of the term justification. 
II.—I affirm that Paul treats of justification at the bar of God. 
1.—This is plain from Romans tv. 2. “If Abraham were justified 
by works,he hath whereof to glory, but not before God.’’ This jus- 
tification is before God. He may boast before men—but before God 
works have no place in his justification—there ‘all such boasting 1s 
vain, and Abraham himself is dumb.’ For Rom. 11. 20. By the 
deeds of the law there shall no flesh be justified in his sight. Abraham 
therefore relied not upon his works,but ‘believed on him that justifieth 
the ungodly, on account of righteousness imputed without works.— 
2.—Abraham was a believer long before he offered up Isaac, the 
work to which we will see James has reference. When called 
from Uz of the Chaldees—he believed, and ‘‘departed as the Lord 
had spoken unto him.” Paul confirms this view, Heb.x1. 8. “By 
faith Abraham when he was called to go out into a place which he 
should after receive for an inheritance, obeyed. ‘This is further 
evident from the passage quoted by Paul, Rom. iv. 3.—‘‘For what 
saith the scriptures? Abraham believed God, and it was counted to 
him for righteousness. ‘This is asserted in Gen. xv. 6, in relation 
to his belief of the promise of a seed, which promise was given 
about forty one years before he offered Isaac, and eight years before 
the giving of this promise he had exercised faith, as shewn above 
in his removal from Uz. Abraham therefore was justified at least forty 
one, but really forty nine years, before he offered up Isaac, the work 
to which it will be seen James refered. These chronological obser- 
vations, are of great importance in this controversy, and we request 
the reader to treasure them in his memory. If any one should 
doubt, however, Abraham’s justification, upon his departure from 
Uz of the Chaldees—which we believe to be the fact upon Paul’s 
testimony as given in Heb. 11.; yet no one can doubt for a moment 
in relation to an event eight years subsequent,referred to above, and 
recorded in Genesis xv. That of his faith in the promise respect- 
ing @ seed. v. 5,6. ‘And he brought him forth abroad, and said, 
look now toward heaven, and tell the stars if thou be able to number 
them. And he said unto him. So shall thy seed be. And he be- 
lieved in the Lord; and he counted it to him for righteousness This 
passage is quoted by Paul—and the act of offering up Isaac, referred 
to by James, is declared to be a fulfilment of the scripture, together 
with the declaration in II. Ch. xx. 7, in which Abraham is called 
the friend of God. The writer of this believes as hinted above 
that the act of the faith possessed by Abraham upon this promise of 
a seed, is only an evidence of its existing eight years before, at 
which period he was really justified, and in a state of friendship 
with God. But Paul in the fourth of Romans does not refer to the 
same event to which James refers. It is manifest that Paul refers to 
Gen. xv. as quoted, as an illustration of the faith of Abraham, his 
faith in the promise of a seed notwithstanding the formidable ob- 
stacles. Rom. iv. 18, 22. ‘‘Who against hope believed in hope,’ 
that he might become the father of many nations, according to that 
which was spoken, so shall thy seed be,” &c.—and being fully per- 
suaded, that what he had promised he was able also to perform. 
and therefore it was imputed to him for righteousness.’ ‘The seed in 
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its great and all important import, referred not simply to Isaac the 
type—but to the anti-type—Jesus Christ. According to Paul, 
Gal. ut. 16. ‘Now to Abraham and his seed were the promises 
made. He saith not and to seeds, as of many: but as of one. And 
to thy seed, which is Christ.”” My objectin all thisis to prove that 
Abraham was a believer long before he offered Isaac, and was of 
course justified. This is of great consequence in the argument, as 
will be seen, when we come to apply it more distinctly. This justi- 
fication as Paul affirms, was “before God’ at his tribunal, and was 
founded upon the righteousness of God,’ in whom Abraham 
believed. 3. It is moreover plain that Paul treats of justification 
before the divine tribunal, inasmuch as he reasons against the Jupa- 
1sm teachers, who taught thata man was ‘‘justified by the deeds of 
the law. Against these Paul wrote and proves as we have maintain- 
ed in the preceding essays—that on the contrary, a man justified by 
faith, as opposed to the deeds of the law and ‘‘freely by the grace of 
God, through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus.’ ltis important 
then to keep in mind the persons with whom Paul disputed. A 
class of men holding distinct sentiments from those with whom 
James debated. This throws much light upon the point in contro- 
versy. Let it beattended to, and applied by the reader. 

Ii1.—James,{ affirm, in contrast with Paul, treats of justification, 
as it may refer either to the tribunal of conscience—or that of the 
world —or church— or a final judgment, indifferently; as we may 
need satisfaction with regard to our state before either. 

This is manifest 

I.—Because James reasoned against the LinerTINEs or men in 
his day, who maintained Antinomian principles, and held accord- 
ing to Augustine that ‘‘Faith without works was sufficient to salvation.”’ 
Defide et opez c. 14. Or according to Salmerus ‘‘who giloried in the 
word FAITH, and made their Christian liberty a veil to conceal their 
sins, and lived to themselves and the world, but not to Christ, as dog's 
returning to their vomit.” Oras Tyranus describes them. “Vain, 
empty, unfruitful professors sapless and bloodless—resembling a 
broken backed ( Elumbis ) loathsome and putrescent body. Such being 
the character of those against whom James wrote,his subject is en- 
tirely distinct from that of Paul. Hetreats not of justification be- 
fore God, but employs his pen in demonstrating the evidences of a 
justified state. ‘To prove to the profligate professor, that his hopes 
are vain unless his practice adorns his profession. That a man 
may indeed have a name to live whilst he is dead.”’ 2. Hence he 
refers to a fruit of faith produced by Abraham, at least forty one 
years, and as I believe, forty nine after his justification. He intro- 
duces the unparalled act of faith. The offering of his only son 
Isaac, as an evidence that his “faith wrought with his works.” Paul 
as we have seen refers to a different example, having a more distinct 
reference to the ground of justification, the promised seed in whom 
believing as the Messiah—the Lord his righteousness, he had pre- 
viously abandoned Uz of the Chaldees, and the idolatry of his kin- 
dred. This exalted act of offering up his only son Isaac—the 
child in whom “his seed should be called,’? was an illustrious man- 
ifestation of the vigour of his faith which had been strengthening by 
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the trials of forty years. ‘By works was his faith made perfect.” 
It developed its strength more and more, by the progressive and in- 
creasing glory of his works. Its first display was given in the aban- 
donment, at the command of God, of his native land, its glory 
brightened in the belief of the promise of a son, against every obsta- 
cle; in his “‘hoping against hope’’ in its protracted fulfilment, until 
itshone with the majestic and overwhelming effulgence of the sun 
shining in his strenth, in the unhesitating offering of his only son 
Isaac, in whom all the glorious promises of the covenant were con- 
centred. James reasons against the Libertines, from this brilliant 
display of Abraham’s faith by the lustre of his works. If that friend 
of God was ready at the command of God, to sacrifice his only son, 
how much more should all Christians manifest their faith by the sa- 
crifice of their lusts, however beloved, than the sacrifice of Isaac, 
under all the circumstances, a greater could not have been required 
of Abraham. It completed his works, and became the capstone of 
the achievement of his faith. 

3. James presupposes faith, and demands works as its evi- 
dence, v. 17, Even so, faith, if it hath not works, is dead, being 
alone, v. 18, I will show thee my faith by my works, v. 20, Know O 
vain man! That faith without works is dead? Here he plainly teach- 
es the necessity of faith, but demands its manifestation by works. 
He will show his own faith by works. Faith he presents as the prin- 
ciple, and works as its effects—a vital principle, and active in all 
who really possess it, inthe production of works. His language 
implies, that works are the product of faith—‘“‘Even so faith, if it 
hath not works,” faith without works, faith wrought with his works. 
For, as the body without the spirit is dead, even so faith without 
works, is dead also. Faith he holds as essential, and vital to the 
being of a Christian, yet the faith which he inculcates is not a sap- 
less, bloodless, but living and active principle, and manifests itself 
in the production of works of obedience. As the body without the 
breath, the evidence of life is dead, even so faith without works, the 
evidence of the divine life in the soul, is dead also, being alone. 
The faith which James teaches, embodies in it the vital principle 
communicated in regeneration, and developes that principle in 
works of righteousness and true holiness. He does not exclude 
faith but demands it—Shew me thy faith: but it is a faith that works 
as a living active grace, tireless in the production of the fruits of ho- 
liness—ZJ will shew thee My FAITH by My WORKS. 

4, With this view of faith Paul agrees. In the eleventh of He- 
brews, v. 17, Paul refers to the same distinguished act of Abraham 
in offering up Isaac,and ascribes it to his faith, “By faith” Abraham 
when he was tried, offered up [saac: and he that had received the 
promises, offered up his only “begotten son.’”’ James introduces 
this event in the life of the patriarch to prove the necessity of works 
as an evidence of faith, and Paul reasons from it in proof of the ez- 
istence of faith in Abraham, and of its wonderful and mighty power 
in achieving the most stupendous works. The sentiments of the 
apostles are manifestly correspondent. 

In confirmation of this, Paul exhibits faith as a working principle, 
Gal. v. 6. For in Jesus Christ neither circumcision availeth any 
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thing, nor uncircumcision; but faith which worketh by love. Th. i. 
3. ‘Remembering without ceasing your work of faith.” Tit.iii 8. 
“This is a faithful saying, and these things I will that theu affirm 
constantly—That they which have believed in God be careful to main- 
tain good works.’ Here the apostle of the gentiles urges most ex- 
plicitly, the necessity of good works, and in harmonious correspon- 
dency with him, exhibits faith as an industrious and active working 
principle. See says James how Abraham’s faith ‘““‘wrouGHT with 
his works.’’ All is in vain—saith Paul without faith, ‘‘which worK- 
ETH by love,’ and he remembers with delight, the ‘work’? executed 
by the faith of the Thessalonians—and urges with emphasis upon 
all that have ‘‘believed’’ that they be ‘“‘careful to maintain good 
works’’—as ‘‘good and profitable unto men.” 

There is therefore not the shadow of difference in the sentiments 
of the apostles. Paul in Romans .v. 1s reasoning a far different 
subject, and with a different class of heretics—from the subject of 
James, and the heretics against whom he employed his pen in the 
2d chapter of his epistle. Paul confutes the Pharisaical teachers, 
who, being ignorant of God’s righteousness, and geing about to es- 
tablish their own righteousness, have not submitted to the righteousness 
of God’ Rom. x. 3—He presents ‘‘ Christ as the end of the law for 
righteousness to every one that believeth’’—and holds him forth as the 
propitiation through faith in his blood, excluding the deeds of the 
law as constituting any part of our justifying righteousness, before 
the tribunal of God. Faith is the gifted instrument in the reception 
of this righteousness—as we are justified by faith, and wherever it 
exists, it is in that soul a vital active principle, working by love and 
purifying the heart, as it displays itself in the wondrous deeds of 
the father of the faithful. 

James treats of faith as existing in those who have been alread 
justified at the bar of God, and displaying itself in the holy life of 
the saints, in coufutation of those libertine professors of his day, 
a numerous tribe in all ages, who held an ideal faith, as a dry and 
lifeless seed lying buried in the soul, and unproductive of any fruits 
of holiness in the life. He calls upon such sapless professors of 
faith, to shew their faith by their works, that their own consciences 
may justify them as truly belonging to ‘‘the household of faith’— 
That the world which beholds their fruits of faith may confirm the 
judgment of conscience—and the tribunals of the church, and the 
sentence of the brethren may ratify the whole—recognizing and 
cherishing them as believers indeed, whose faith worketh in the pro- 
duction of holiness, and distinguishes them from devils, who, by a 
barren assent are said to ‘‘believe and tremble,’ and that they may 
have evidence of their belonging to Christ on the last day. James 
therefore, by no means contradicts Paul—the apostles harmonize, 
and happy are they who are justified according to the doctrine of 
Paul, and demonstrate their justified state, by the exercise of the 
fruitful faith which James illustrates, and which wrought so glorious- 
ly in the holy life of the most dignified of Patriarchs. 

Let us, therefore, serious reader, constantly bear tn mind, that 
the sole meritorious cause of a sinner’s justification at the bar of God 
is the righteousness of Christ, and let us build upon him as the 
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only foundation. Let us remember also, that justification by faith 
is a gracious justification—for it is of faith that it might be by grace. 
Let us not then be found with the deluded papist joining those 
things which God hath separated, nor separating those things 
which God hath joined. He hath separated faith from works in the 
great business of justification, but hath joined works with faith in the 
life of the justified. They have no efficiency in our justification 
before God, yet they should co-exist with faith in the justified; for 
although faith is the adone instrument in our justification, as the 
gifted band in the reception and appropriation of Christ’s righte- 
ousness, it is not, however, solitary in the souls of the justified, but 
is associated with all the other graces, as ‘‘the fruits of the spirit;’’ 
and in the life of the Christian it diligently ‘“‘worketh by love, puri- 
fying the heart.’’ Let us therefore—seek justification only in 
Christ, as ‘the Lord our righteousness,”’ by faith; but, that we may 
have ‘“‘the testimony of our conscience,” that we are of the people 
of God—that we may “shew forth the praises of him that hath 
called us,’’ before men, whose eyes are upon our conduct, and who 
look for fruits answerable to our exalted profession—that we may 
be esteemed by those who “‘rule in Zion,’’ and respected, and loved 
by the brethren; and that on the awful day when the sheep shall be 
separated from the goats, and all men shall be judged according to 
their works—we may have the works of faith wrought in our lives 
on earth—as evidences of our union to Christ, and our justified 
state, and hear, ‘‘the king’ say unto us as we ‘“‘stand on his right 
hand —come, ye blessed of my father, inherit the kingdom pre- 
pared for you from the foundation of the world; ‘‘for J was an hun- 
gred and ye gave me meat; I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink; I 
was a stranger, and ye took me in; naked, and, ye clothed me; Iwas 
sick, and ye visited me; I was in prison, and ye came unto me —Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the least of these, my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me.” That all this may be our felicity,Oh fellow Chris- 
tian, LET US BE CAREFUL TO MAINTAIN GOOD WORKS; not in any 
sense as the foundation of our hope— but as evidences of faith and 
our justification, and as lovely ornaments of our profession, by 
which we adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour. 


L. 














THE PALACE OF FONTAINEBLEAU. 


Te history of this palace at which the marriage of the Duke 
of Orleans with the Princes Helen has been celebrated, 1s lost in 
the night of time, and only‘begins to be a little known from the 
reign of Louis the younger, who constructed, in his manor of 
Fontainebleau, achapekdedicated to St. Saturine, which was con- 
secrated by Thomas a’ Becket, Arch-bishop of Canterbury. Philip- 
pe Augustus likewise inhabited Fontainebleau. Louis 1x. called it 
his deserts, and considerably ‘enlarged it. It was in this palace 
that this excellent king, being dangerously ill, sent for his son, 
and addressed to him these memorable words: —“My good son, 
thou must do thy utmost to gain the affection of thy kingdom, for, 
in truth, I should prefer that a Scot should come from Scotland, 
and treat the people welland kindly, than that thou shouldst ill 
govern it.’ This monarch built in ‘Fontainebleau a church dedi- 
cated to the Holy Trinity, and a hospital for the inhabitants of the 
hamlet, who were most wretched in the absence of the Court. 

The persecutor of the Jews, and the destroyer of the order of 
Templars, Philippe le Bel, came to life and died in Fontainebleau. 
His successors, and, amongst others, Charles vi. and Louis xt., 
extended the chateau, but it was only underFrancis 1. that it began 
to rank as a remarkable edifice. This prince, who habitually re- 
sided here, threw down part of the old constructions, rebuilt anew 
the church of the HolyTrinity, fitted out various halls and galleries, 
and brought Le Primatice, and other distinguished artists, from 
Italy, to decorate them ina truly royal style. Charles v., on his 
way to punish the revolted inhabitants of Ghent, in 1539, was 
received in Fontainebleau by Francis 1., his former prisoner, who, 
advised by the Duchess of Etampes to retain him a captive until 
he cancelled the treaty of Madrid, so onerous for France and dis- 
honouring for its sovereign, disdained resorting to such a violation 
of the sacred rights of hospitality to gratify his mistress. Henry 1. 
continued the embellishments commenced by Francis 1., and 
adorned with decorations and paintings the extensive gallery that 
still bears the name of that prince. It wasin Fontainebleau that 
Francis 11. convoked, in 1559, an assembly of the notables, to de- 
vise means of defeating the conspiracy of Amboise, got up by the 
partisans of Anne Dubourg, to avenge the death of that martyr ef 

pong who had been hanged in Paris as a Protestant. Charles 

x., to whose name the massacre of St. Bartholomew has attached 
so sad a celebrity, contributed also to the embellishment of this 
place. Henry iv. made Fontainebleau his habitual residence, 
from the treaty of Vervins (1598) until his death (1610). It was 
here that, under his rein, the famous conference between Cardinal 
Duperonand Plessis Mornay, surnamed the Pope of the Huge- 
nots, was held in 1600. The following year, Louis x11. was born 
in Fontainebleau. In June 1602, Marshal de Biron, the compan- 


ion in arms of Henry tv., was brought a captive to the chateau, and 
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afier a sojourn of two days, during which that monarch vainly offer- 
ed him a generous pardon if he would but confess his culpable in- 
trigues, he was removed to the Bastile and beheaded. Inthe July 
following Henry iv. constructed the immense buildings that sur- 
round the courts of the princes,and of tlhe kitchen, and commenced 
planting the park, which was, however, only designed and estab- 
lished during the reign of Louis xiv. Louis x1. bore a particular 
affection to this residence on account of its being his birth-place. 
All the constructions commenced under the directions of his father, 
several suits of apartments, and the ornaments of the Chapel of the 
Holy Trinity, were finished by this prince, who also erected the 
grand staircase, in the form of a horse- shoe, that adorns the court 
of the White Horse. 

The fastuous court of Louis x1v. felt too much confined in Fon- 
tainebleau, which that monarch, nevertheless, made it a point to vi- 
sitonce ayear. In 1644, Henrietta of France, the wife of the ill- 
fated Charles 1., King of En: sland, soushta refuge in this chateau 
after the revolution that brou: sht her hus! and to the block; aud fifty 
years afterwards, Charles Stuart, expelled from his kingdom, resided 
in it during several months. 

In 1657 this royal abode became the theatre of a frightful crime. 
Christina having abdicated the crown of Sweden, decided on visiting 
France previous to her setiling in Italy, where her taste for the arts 
and jiterature induced her to fix her residence. On her way to 
Paris she stopped some time in Fontainebleau. While there, hav- 
ing discovered a libel] written against her by her favourite equerry, 
Monaldeschi, she availed herself of this pretext to get rid of a lover 
for whom her affection was on the wane, and caused him to be put 
to death under her eyes, in the Galerie des Cerfs. ‘The unfortu- 
nate victim was interred, through the care of the prior, Lebel, who 
had assisted him during his last moments, in the church of the vil- 
Jage of Avon, near Fontainbleau, where a small slab, placed near 
the holy-water pot, bearing this inscription, Ci git Monaldexi, is 
stili to be seen. 

On the 31st of August, 1679, the Princess Louise of Orleans, the 
niece of Louis xiv., was married by proxy to Charles 11., King of 
Spain, in the chapel of the Holy Trinity. The revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, which banished from France so many useful citi- 
zens, wassigned in this palace on the 22d of October, 1685. Noth- 
ing very important, except the marriage of Louis x1. with Mary 
daughter of the dethroned King of Poland, Stanislaus, Leczinski, 
subsequently occurred in Fontainebleau until the time of the empire. 
Little damage was done to the chateau by the revolution, but, from 
the state of “the abandonment in which it was then left, it would 
have soon become a heap of ruins, if Napoleon had not fixed upon 
it as his favourite residence. ‘The restoration of the palace was 
commenced to receive the Pope, who was to stop in it on his way 
to Paris, where he was going to crown the Emperor. ‘The works 
were continued during the w hole of the re ign of Napoleon, who 
had it furnished in the most magnificent manner. On the Mth of 
October, 1807, Napoleon here declared to the corps diplomatique, 
assembled in solemn audience in the hall of the throne, that he 
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would from that day suffer no commercial or political intercourse 
between Europe and Great Britain, and that if in the space of two 
months the Prince Regent of Portugal did not break the connexion, 
the House of Braganza would cease to reign in that kingdom. On 
the 27th following, a convention for the partition of Portugal was 
concluded here between the French and Spanish plenipoteutiaries, 
and shortly afterwards the fate of the Spanish monarchy itself was 
decided in this palace. In June, 1808, Charles 1v. King of Spain, 
was for 24 days a resident of thistown. ‘The first intimation of his 
intention to divorce her was here made Josephine by Napoleon, in 
1809. During the autumn of 1810, the Emperor and his new Em- 
press visited Fontainebleau, where he issued his insane decree (18th 
of October) ordering all British goods, seized in France and in the 
countries under her domination, to be confiscated and committed 
to the flames. Maria Louisa being pregnant at the time, and Na- 
poleon wishing to place the crown of Italy on the head of his son, 
demanded of the Pope to renounce his temporal sovereignty over 
that country. On his refusal, Napoleon caused him to be arrested, 
and brought to Fontainebleau, where he remained a prisoner from 
the 19th of June, 1810, to the first abdication of the Emperor, which 
was signed in this palace on the Lith of April, 1814. 

Fontainebleau was sadly neglected under the restoration. Louis 
XvilI. only visited it once to receive the princess Caroline of Na- 
ples, who was coming to be married to the Duke de Beri. 
Under Charles X. it was considered as a mere hunting ren- 
dezvous, and the court never spent any time at its chateau. 

Since the 2d of July, 1831when Louis Phillippe first arrived in 
Fontainebleau, after his accesion to the throne, all the works under- 
taken by Napoleon were prosecuted with the most praiseworthy 
activity. 300 or 400 men have been continually employed 
to put it in order, and the best painters and architects, such as Alaux 
Picot, Abel de Pujol, Debreuil, Giroust, &c., have incessantly been 
at work to restore to the architecture and paintings their primitive 
character. ‘‘Re-establish,’’ said Louis Phillippe to those artists, 
“the Fontainebleau of Francis 1., Henry 11., and Henry tv.: impart 
a new life to those beautiful paintings of Le Primatice, without 
changing their composition or altering their character.” The in- 
tentions of the King have been fulfilled, and in a few years, to use 
the expressions of M. Jamin, the historian of this noble mansion. 
France wil] possess a second and rich edition of the Fontainebleau 
of Francis 1., Henry 11., and Henry tv.” 

The forest, which encircles Fontainebleau to the distance of four 
or five miles all round, is beautiful beyond description. It covers 
a superfices of about 33,000 acres, and offers the most luxuriant 
and varied vegetation. The ground on which it stands presents at 
every step the most picturesque sights, hills and valleys, cities of 
of rocks, some of which rise to the height of 1,000 feet, glens, cas- 
cades, torrents, limpid streams, ponds, &c. In no other part of 
France is so great a quantity of plants to be met with as in this 
forest, and on that account it is much frequented by French and 
foreign botanists. 











ADVERTISEMENT. 


Thisis an original work, devotedts the advancement of Knowledge, 
Liberty, and Religion. 

It is published in the city of Baltimore, on the first day of each 
month. It contains forty eight pages in eachnumber—and is furnished 
to subscribers at $2 50 per annum, which may be discharged by $2 
paid at the beginning of each year, or on subscribing. The year of 
the Magazine begins with January. 

The most liberal terms to active agents; travelling agents always 
wanted. 


Address the Conductors, rost patpv, Baltimore: and money can be 
remitted by mail at their risk. 





NOTICE TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


Tue present number, closes the 3d year of this Magazine. To 
our Subscribers residing at adistance, we have not as yet sent their 
accounts for either of these years. With the January or February 
No. of 1838, we shall endeavour to send bills made out including 
that year. It wili be conferring a favour upon us and our printers, 


if those to whom they are sent, would forward us the amount as 
soon as convenient. 


